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CONTRIBUTION OF HOMiS ECONOMICS TO CITIZEN- 
SHIP TRAINING ’ 


PROCEEDIItffrS-OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CITY SUPER- 
VISORS OF HOME ECOI^OMICS, WASHINGTON, APRIL 21, 1924 


INTRODUCTION 


A national conference of city supervisors of home economics was 
called by the United States Commissiofter of Education, Dr. John 
J. Tigert, to meet Apf^il 21, 1924, at Washington, D. C. 

To this call representatives from 20 different States and the Dis- 
trict of. Columbia responded. There was also one representative 
from New Zealand. Tlie conference included 62 city supervisors 
from cities of more than 10,000 population; home economics teach- 
ers: representatives from the Bureau of Home Economics, Exten- 
sion and Dairy Divisions of the Department of Agriculture; the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; the National Parent- 
Teacher Association; American Child Health Organization; 
National Catholic AVelfare Council; Library of Congress; National 
(’hainber of Commerce^ Better Homes in America; Physical Educa- 
tion and School Hygiene: Young Women’s Christian Association; 
.National Dairy Council; and the American Home Economics 
Association. ' 

The purpose of the conference was threefold: First, to bring to- 
frether .supervisors, teachers of home economics, and representatives 
from leading ajrencies contributing to home-economics education. 
Secoml. to discuss the contribution of home economics to the funda- 
mental principles of health, citizenship, and character. Third, to 
formulate means by which the following question might be studied : 
“What is the specific contribution of home economics education that 
'justifies its place in the puWic-school system? ” 

PROGRAM 
< « 

* « 

Mondaif Aflernot/n April 21 

p.m. < ‘ ‘ 

.1.04^. -1.00 Reception, Bureau of Home Ekroaomics and Office of Elztensiou 
Work, United States Deiuirtnient of Agriculture.' 

O.qo Reception by Mr«. C^jolidge. at the White House. ’ 

‘ i _ •; 
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p.m. ^ 

6.00 Diuiier ami nftor-dinner speochos. U'ashliiRton Hotel. Dr. John 
J. Tigert, United Stat«s Commissioner of Education, presiding 
What tpe Kchool expects of home economies — Mrs. A. H. Reere, 
president. National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Assciclatlons. 

What the home expects of home economics — Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, chairmiin.w<if the Division of Home Etonomlcs'ln the 
Department of Aisled Education' of General Federation of 
^ Women's Clubs, f ~ 

Hoir . the teacher is meeting these demands — Dr. Henrietta W. 

Calvin, director of home economics, Philadelphia. Pa. 

How the college is meeting these demand.?— Prof. Cora M. Wln- 
chell, Teachers College, Columbia University. New York City. 
How the Federal departments are meeting these demands — Dr. 
A. C. True, United States Department of Agriculture. 


» 

a. m. 

9.00- 9.80 
9.46-10.16 
' 10.80-12.00 


p.m. 

12.89-0. 80 


Tuesday Morning Session, April 22 

« 

Auditorium, De(>artinent of«the Interior Building 

« 

Main Topic: The Challenge of the Health Education Jfovemeat 
to Home Economics. Grace Schermerhorn, associate director, 
health education divlMon, American Child Health Association, 
presiding. * ' * 

Subtopic (a): Prom the standpoint of the school organiza- 
tion — Dr. Mary B. Brydon, chief, division of child hygiene, 
State Board of Health, Richmond, Va. 

Subtopic (bX: From the standpoint of the health specialist— 
German J. Norton, director of health education, Depart- 
■ ment of PubUc Instruction, Rochester, N. Y. 

Subtopic (c) : From the standpoint of the out-of-school agen- 
cies— ^ 

Lucy Oillett, nutrition expert, *Associatlon for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor of New York City. 
Margaret Sawyer, National director 'of nutrition, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Anna L. DePlanter, in charge of nutrition work, Phila- 
delphia. 

Luncheon. ' . • 


Tuesday Afternooai Session, April 


p.m. 

±89- 2.80 


2.80- 8.00 




Main Topic : The Challenge of the Health Education Movement 
to fJome Economics (continued/. Grace Schermerhorn, pre- 
siding. * ' ’ * 

Subtopic (d) : Whdt Delaiware Home Economics Teachers are 
Doing in Relation to the Health Program — ^Elizabeth 
Amery, supervisor of home economics department, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Dover, Del. ? 

Subtopic (e) : Frgm the Stastdppint of the supervisor— 

(1) In home economics classes — Jean Case, supervisor of 

home economics, Trenton, N. J. 

(2) Relation fo the whole • school — Adelaide L. Van 

Dnzer, supervisor of home economics, Otovemnd, ^ 
' ' Ohio. .* • . ' v j 
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8.00-6.00 

V 




p. m. 
8.00 


a. m. 

9.00- 9.80 
9.30-10<00 
10. 00-10. 30 


10,80-11.00 

11.00-12.00 


p. m. 

i ' 12.00-12.80 

12.30- 1.80- 


p. m. 



Main Topic : The Contribution of Home Eoonomice to the De- * 
velopment of Citizenship, Qrace P. McAdam, sopeirisOr of do- 
mestic science, Detroit, Mich., presiding. 

Subtopic (a) : The spiritupl qualities for citizenship tohieh 
mop be developed bp home eoonomios — ^Dr. Helen Woolley, 
associate director of the Merrll-Palmer Nursery School, 
Detroit, Mich. • 

Subtopic (b) ; Home phases of citizenship and worthy home 
mem6er«Af>->-Carlotta C. Greer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Subtopic (c) : Community— Ella L. Babcock, supervisor of 
home economics, MHwankee, Wls., 

Subtopic (d) ; Contribution of home eoonomios to oitizen- 
ship — Julia P. Grant, supervisor of domestic art, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A composite report of the following five q>eclali8ts in social 
science of the Detroit public schoola: 

1. Supervisor of social science of the Detroit public 

schools. 

2. Supervisor of Americanization work. 

3. Teacher of social science in high sdiool. 

4. Teacher of social science in Junior continuation girls’ 

department of Cass Technical High . School. » 

6. Teacher of social .science in intermediate grades. 

Tuesday Evening Session, April g£ 


P.lustrated lecture on the late -President Harding’s Alaskan Trip. 
By C. J. Blanchard. , 

« 

Wednesday Homing Session, April 2^ 

Auditorium, Departmeat of the Interior Building - 


Topic : The Junior high school and home economics education, 
Emellne 8. Whitcomb, presiding. 

Purpose of the Junior high school — W. S. Deffenftugh, chief, 
.city schools division. United States Bureau of Education. 
Problems of the Junior high school — ^Robert L, Haycock, 
assistant superintendent pf schools, Washington. D. 0. 

The opportunity of- home economics in extra curricular actiih • 
' ities — Emma V. Tindal, principal of*" the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion. 

The ^fluenee of the Junior high school movegtent on the 
teaching of home economics — Esther Jonas, EastUm High 
School, Washington, D. C. . * \ - 

Dlsrasslon. . " V ' ' 

Luncheon. ^ . • 

Wednesday Afternoon, Session, AftHl 2S' 


Auditorium, Department of the Interior Boildlng 
Topic: Reorganization of*' set^or high school home eoonomios 
Meessitaiedt' by the Junior high ■ school 'mooemenf^^43draldlne 
> Oorton, head of homemaklng depattment, Meeten Park High 
8cbool,«Bo^lo, N. Y. •' ' , , V 
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p. m. 

2.:i0- 3. 
3.00- 4. 


4.00- 6. 

5.00- 6. 


00 

00 


00 


00 


ff. Ml. 


DiscusMon. 

H htrt it adequate time for euccctaful f^ome economics track- 
IMP, and how m^v this time be secured f— Martha Westfall, 
director of homemakUit:, New York City. 

Tupcs of cpMipment and their e/ffolfncj/— Ada A. Hllller. 
^ supervisor of borne economics. South Bend, Ind. 

Tea, Grace IXodge Hotel, given by District Home Economics .Vsso- 
elation antPMary Lindsley, 

s 

Thursday Homing Session. April 
Auditorium, Department of ibe Inteeior Bunding •• 


9.00-10.30 Main Topic: Contribution of home rconomirs to derelopmcnt o/ 
character— Carrie Alberta Lyford, presiding. 

Subtopic: Appreciation of our social inheritance — A^es 
Houston Craig, supervisor of home economics, SpringOeld, 
>Ias8. „ . 

10. 30-11. 30 Topic: Recognition of home economics credits toward Satisfy- 
ing college entrance requirements— Emma Conley, State super- 
visor of home economics, Albany, N. Y. „ ' , 

11.30^12.30 Topic: Bow can satisfactory cafeteria instruction be given icitk- 
out exploitation of girls f Helen Livingston, head girls dlvisiou, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, MJeh.,. presiding. 

4 ^ 


p. Ml. 

12.30- 1.30 


Luncheon.' 


WHAT THE SCHOOL EXPECTS OF HOME ECONOMICS ‘ 

Mrs. A. H. Keeve. I believe we rtay expect from liome economics 
four things. 

Firatf it must be practical. The principles taught must work. 
It must beTnade clear to the young women Uiat the ideal taught "is 
only acquired by steps and not by rungs. 

home economics must 'bear a close i-elation to life, not 
^ life as we should like to live it, hot as we see it pictured in the 
movies or painted in romantic fiction, but the common or garden 
Miriety. The student must be conv’inced that she is -being equipped 
with lab(^:saving devices adapted to local conditions but scientifi- 
cally sound, and like, all truths, applicable to whatever circum- 
stances in which she'inay be placed. The proof of good instruction 
i4 not the faultless pupil who goes home scornfully to tell her 
mother, “ That isn’t the way they teach us in school,” but is rather 
jthe one who, lightens the domestic burdens by the practical demon- 




.stration of the theory she 4ias digested and thoroughly assimilated. 




homcreconomics should be dynamic, not sUtic. The sub- 
je|gy||^u]d be ,a matter of education, of drawing out, as well as of 
in^jl^on, the putting in. We do hot w'ish to say meekly “ Blessed 
”^we want students to be made ' to waliae that a thing 
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which is fundamental, essential, and constructive." as household 

engineering, demands the highest qualities of mind and heart and 

manual skill, and that good housekeeping is- not mer^y a means 

to an end but is in itself no unworthy career. 

h ourthy home economics presents variety, in character and dem* 

onstration. The greater the number of contacts, the less ^ill be the 

danger of ruts, the sinking into a dull routine of endless work. 

•% 

WHAT THE HOME EXPECTS OF HOME ECONOMICS 

Mrs. Maggie M . Barrt. fh^ home expects home economics to 
lead it out of the present wilderness — by helping it to make safe* 
and wise adjustments to the new social and econoi^ic worlds in 
order that it may function efficiently as a business and educational 
Jnstitution. To this end the home looks to the home economics 
teacher especially to help create in the mind and heart of the public 
and of the homemaker a larger feeling for the dignity and import- 
ance of the vocation of homemaking, so that the homemaker will 
embrace every opportunity to fit herself scientifically and cultur- 
ally for her high calling and will bring a demand from the public 
that such opportunity be ever present. 

HOW THE COLLEGE IS MEETING THEJ)EMANDS OF THE S<!:H00L' 

AND THE HOME ' " 

Cora M. Winchell. Within the past few yeavS colleges ha\4 
felt a grow'ing consciousness of the. inadequacy of their home 
economics courses. 'Current magazines and newspai>er article sug- 
gest that the general education of women Jias lacked the funda- 
mentals of homeliving. Not only is registration in the home eco- 
nomics classes of the average college ’decidedly small, as compared 
to the total registration of women, but the training that is offered in 
home economics, social relationships within the Ivome. and in f unda- - 
mentals of homemaking and hdmeliving reaches only women on the 
whole, whereas it should be the opportunity of men as well as 
women to receive preparation for this aspect of life in order tliat 
they may cooperate sympathetically in the making of homes. 

\ assar College gives evidence of the necessity for incorporating 
certain aspects'^ of home- economics problems inoi% s))hcifically in 
the curriculum; also proposals for a hew college, located at Old 
Bennington, Vt., indicate the need qf a modernized curriculum 
which will involve the application of science and art, economics, 
sociology, psychology, and other subjects, to^the solution of probFems 
of. hom6making and homeliving. ' • 

It may ^ said in' all genuineness that education is being scrunti*' 
fitted -^nd -investigated, and tho field of home economics is perhaps 
^ more under discussion than it has been* at any time in its histot^; 

'' "••• 80905—28 — V 
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This investigation of home .ei’uiutmics should serve, if it would be 
most valuable, to stimulate the reevalip^ion and the reorganization 
in terms of life values of certain aspects of education and of the 
, contribution made by tjie subjects in anj’ college curriculum to both 
general and special pfepagation for life’s needs. 

It may be that one of the definite contributions home economics 
will make in the future to college education will he to aid those 
teaching science, art, sociology, economic^^ and education so to 
humanize and vitalize the work of their conrses that they will apply 
more definitely to the actual needs of homeliving. Obviously, a 
specialist trained in these various studies, who is willing to humanise 
them, will be better a^le to meet the demands of all the students in 
a college tlian will a person trained primarily in home econon\ics. 

In some cases it may be netressary to modify the name of the de- 
partment of home economics in order that there may be no limiting 
quality which will minimize the registration of students interested 
in a general way in these fields of work. Obviously such courses as 
nutrition, intelligent choice of personal clothing, personal budget, 
and community saqitatipn and hygiene /re subjects of general 
value and should become a part of the equipment of every individuaL 
There will stilf remain for the department of home economics in 
the college such specific topics as the question of the immediate 
activities of the home connected with food, clothing, furnishings, 
sanitaticMQ, and mana^nient; care of tiie individnal members of the 
family within the hoQie, including the infant, preschool cljihl, and 
the aged; and all other principles of managerfient and of living* 
which apply primarily to life within the home. 

Aiqpng the younger literary critics of recent years we find a. very 
definite conviction that independence of thought and action are 
essential to progress. In the field of home economics to-day one of 
the greatest needs 'a that of a conside'ration of;the actual contribu- 
tion that may be made to the field of education' hr general, rather 
than to the development of home economics as an independent sub: 
ject. Not until tve, as home economics people, are able to merge 
our chosen subject with the larger educationa^l opportunities and 
demands, shall home economics warrant its place in a dynamic cur- 
riculum. The wopien trained in home economics iqust, therefore, 
strife to afiy tliemselyes in spirit with those who. are reaching the 
entire student body ; they must be willing, when the demand <x)mes, ' 
to lose the identity of the special subject, so-called, in .the curriculum 
as a whole; they must be prepared to apply smentific methods of 
investigation to social needs, as a basis for the intelligent construc- 
tion of lurograms of work in home ecohomics; and they must mam- 
tain flexibility of mindNand impersonality* of attitude in attaining-, 
^this larger objective, facing squarely education^ and social progress 
and responding intelligenyy and whole-heartedly. to both, yr. 
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HOW THE ^EDl^AL DEPARTMENTS ARE MEETING THE DEMANDS 
^ OF THE SCHOOL AND TH6 HOME 

Dr. a. C. Trce. There are 10 major departments in tho- -Federal 
(Jovernment. ;svhose heads form the Presidents Cabinet. Seven- of 
thesi‘ departments hirve done or are doinp some work of interest \o 
home economics teacJiei-s and students. There are tlirec' depart- 
iiients — State. Justice, and Post Office — which ordinarily would not 
be included with the others as doing such work, and yet this may 
not Ik? strictly fair to them^ For the consuls and other offiojrs of the 
State Departmept collect more or le^ information relating to sub- 
within the field of home economics, the Department of Ju^ice 
works for the piotection of our homes, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment carries the Federal correspondence and publications in which 
uiv embodied the i*esults-of thc^workof the other departments^relat- , 
ing to home economics. 

At least five of the “ inde^ndent establishments'* do work in tlio 
field ojf home ecohomias. These are the Smithsonian Institution 
(including the' National Museum), the Cbngi-essional Library, Uie 
Civil Service Commission, the Federal Council of Citizensliip Traip- 
mg, and .the Fe«leral Hoard for Vocational Fducatitin. There are 
also some semiofficial organizations, such as the Nationar Research 
Council and the Red Cross, which do some work in the field of homo 
ccoHomics. . 

, Taking up the >v(A-h in the major departments, tlie AVar and Navy 
Departments (including the Marine Corps) have worked on the 
composition and cost of rations ind the keeping of, food. 

The Treasury Departi^nt issued a numlxw oT leaflets of .interest 
to stmleiits <»f family accounts and budgets. The Public , Health 
iService in the Treasury Department has done much work on a 
variety of subjects relating to home economics; sUch, for e.vampje, 
are its studies on.diseases due to deficiencies In diet, on standards of 
weight, and on medickl inspection in schools.^ 

The Interior Department has at least three bureaus which should 
be mentioned here. The Bureau of Indian Affairs manages schools 
for Indians in which are teachers ^f home economic^. Tlie Bureau 
of Mines hak studied problems. in beating and lighting with natural 
gBs and in the efficiency of apparatus for these, purposes. T^e 
Bureau of Education, whose work in home economics is described ip 
this bulletin, is one of the principal Federal agencies dealing with 
home economics. . “ ’ 

The Department of .^riculture has several bureaus working in 
the fidd o4 home ^onomics. The Bureau of Plbnt Industry, in itn 
Division of Plant Introduction, is finding and testing food plants '• 
new to ^is country; and tome of j^h^se are now coining on ouT- 
^The Division 'of Horticulture is studying the utilization 
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of fruits for jelly making and other purposes. Tlie Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has much of interest in connecti(j^ with its studies of 
animal diseases, e. g., tuberculosis, and its meat inspection. Its^* 
Dairy Division has done considerable woi’k on the care and use of 
milk and other dairy products, and its Poultry Division has interest- 
ing'investigations in progress. The Bureau of Chemistry has done 
a Jarge amount of work on the chemistry of fosds and drugs, the 
standards for theiii purity, methods of preservation, baking quality 
of flours,, and on problems of nutrition. The Bureau of Public 
Roads, which also deals with irrigation, drainage, and rural archi- 
tecture, has made plans for farm hou.ses and their equipment, in- 
cluding apparatus for lighting and heating, refrigeration, etc. The 
Bureau of Entomology provides information on household insects 
and their control, and on bees and honey. Tlie Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics deals with the grading of agricultural products, »the 
retail prices of bread, milk, etc,, and i^ues market news. ' It also 
hasa division which studies the organization and functions of rural 
communities. Ii^a large wq^v the Department of Agricultui*e deals 
directly with home economics through *its Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and the Extension Service. 

The Department of Commerce is studying the problems of better 
housing and water supply, and of wh^is called “simplified prac- 
tice,” including the standardization ofcommodities, e, g., the sizes 
of blankets and bedspreads, reduction of the number of styles of 
shoes,' etc. In this department is the Bureau of Standards, which 
makes tests of various kinds of household equipment and such things 
as floor oils, paints, the painting of radiators, etc.;- the Bureau of^ 
Fisheries, ^which has studied the nutritive value of different kinds 
of fish and publishes recipes ior fi.sh dishes; and the Bureau of the 
Census; which^has rfiuch interesting information about countries and 
cities, the size of families, the nuniber and occupations of natives 
and foreigners,' etq. 

The Department of |.<abor ha.s a Bureau of Labor Statistics gather- 
ing information on hours of labor, earnings in different occtipations, 
conditions of employment, family budgets, dietaries, etc. ; the Chil- * 
dren’s Bureau studying problems of child labor and hygiene and 
adminisit^ring thq Sheppard-Towher Maternity Act in the interests 

' of tl>p welfare of mothers and infants; and the Women’s Bureau, 
studying.the condition of women in industry, including such things 
as thqir living costs. . S 

Among the so-called independent *^tablishmenta, not. represented 
in the Prefident’s Cabinet, tlie following Are of interest in this con- 
nection: r ‘ 

; V .(1) The Smithsonian l^tituti<yi and National Museum, where ^ 
mucl^ ihiformation on costumes, textiles, and the history of housing 
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and household equipment may be obtained; (2) the Congressional 
Library, in .which ai*e many works on home economics and related 
subjects;^ (3) the Government Printing Office, who^ superintendent 
of documents has many publications relating> to home economics for, 
sale at nominal prices; (4^ the Civil Service Comn^ission, which con- 
ducts examinations in hoipe economics; (5) the JF’ederal»*Coi^ncil of 
Citizenshjp Training, made \ip of representatives from all the de- 
.partments, which Jias issued a chart showing whftt these depart- 
ments do in helping^© make better citizens and a compmnity 'score 
card with, which small* and large communities can determine their 
status as regards general and Vocational education, health, exercise 
of the franchise, and moral and social conditions; afld finally^ (6) ih€^ ^ 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, which deals directly with 
education in home economics!.* 

Then there are certain voluntary agencies „wKrch have .received 
official recognition from the Federal Government. Among these 
are tlie Red Cross, whose work on nursing, dietetics, etc., is well 
known, and the National Research Council, which is beginning work 
on nutrition. 

It remains to treat very briefly the four Federal agencies doing the 
largest amount of work with direct reference to the teaching of home ^ 
economics. These are the Bureau of Education, the Federal Board 
for Vocati(»na> Education, &nd the Extension Service and Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Pepartment of Agriculture. 

. The Bureau of Education deals broadly with educational matters 
and js a.(great clearing house of inforipation ,on the history and 
progrep of education in this country and abroad. It collects and 
disseminates statistics and other information regarding funds,^ or- 
ganization, administration, and work of educational institutions of , 
\aiious types and grades, including those in which home, economics ^ 
is taught. It helps to determine standards and to define t^ aims * 
of education as related to the training of ouf people for Vocational, 
home, and community life. It administers the Federal ac^ from * 
which the land-grant colleges and universities derive a portion of 
their financial support for resident tWhing. These institutions 
have departments for higher education in home economics, except in 
, ,the few States where they are not coeducational. ' . . / • 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education administers the ^ 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, under which, a considerable amount of ' 
Federal money is annually given to the States for secondary' educa- 
tion in home economics and for the* training of teachers of this.sub- 
' ject. In :i|tt3 there were 726 alVday schools with 1,187 teachers, in 

lf,hich about 140,000 girls, and women reoeived instruction in home 

» -- ! ^ ^ . . . . 


. '* Other Ttlnablo collecUoiui are la th* lihrarler'of the anrxeon' Q«herai, lh* FliMIc 
^JUmtb Senrlce, th« Depanawat of A«rt(mltiir«,.>«pid UM Boreut of Mueo^ti. . .,j 
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economics. For training teachers there were 72 institutions for 
white students and 13 for negroes. The board also studies special 
educational problems and pu*blishes the results in its bulletins. For^ 
example, it has a bulletin enticed “A program for the study of per- 
sonal, *home, and community problems.” * ' 

The Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture includes 
the Office of Cooperative Ext6i\sion Work, which administers the 
Smith-Lever Extension Act of 1914. Under this act, and related 
Federal and State legislation, about $19,000,000 is now annually 
available for cooperative extension work in agriculture and home 
economics. Of this amount, in 1923 about $3,700,000 was used for 
work in home economics and $1,134,000 for boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
That year there were 1,059 home-economics workers,, of whom 838 
were whit© county home demonstration agents and 103 were colored 
agents. There were also 253 special agents for l^ys’ and girls’ clubs. 

The teaching of home economics would* soon become stale and 
largely unprofitable were it not for the constant addition^ of new 
knowledge as the result of research. For making research in the 
field of home economics, the Bureau of Home Economi<^is the larg- 
est organization in this country. It has grown out of tnS nutrition 
investigations begun by the Department of Agriculture in 1894 and 
connected with the Office of Experiment Stations. Gradually there 
was developed an Office of Home Economics, and this was a part 
of the States Relations Service, organized in 1915. When that 
service came to an end in 1923 the Bureau of Home Economics was 
created as a separate branch of the Department of Agriculture. 
Many technical* and popular bulletins were published and widely 
distributed by the States Relations Service and the Office of Home 
Economics. These dealt mainly with food and nutrition, though in 
recent years considerable material relating to clothing and house- 
hold equipment and management has been published. Many of 
the results of the research thus far conducted have been incorporated 
in the textbooks and manuals used in connection with the teaching 
of home economics. The new Bureau of Home Economics thus has 
a strong foundation on which to develop research work covering 
home economics more broadly* 

THB CHALLENGE OF THE HEALTH EDUCATION MOVEMENT. TO 

"^OME ECONOMICS 

Dr. Mast Evbltn Bstdoh. Just what is the aim of home eco- 
nomics? When I adced this question recently, the answer given 
was, “Efficient living.” 

- To live most efficiently, it is my convicton that as a part of her 
tedmicel training a girl should, as a primary consideration, be taugh^^ 
to secure and maintidn the health of her householi^ t^t f^ 
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mental aim of her home economics education is abounding health 
for herself and every other member of the family; Training for 
this should be begun in infancy and parried on all through her school 
life. 

In Virginia, home economics education is carried on under super* 
vision in 69 high schools out of the S46 in the State. Ninety-five 
other schools have some home economics courses, though not under 
supervision, making a total of 164 which offer some home economics 
work. Approximately 31 per cent of the girls in the supervised 
schools this year elected home economics. • 

Five high schools have practice cCttages. The cottage plan offers 
ideal conditions for the teaching of hygienic homemaking. 

Hot lunches are served from j3ctober to ’March in only 24 schools 
that have home economics supervision. * 

In the unsupervised schools the hot lunch, where it is being served, 
is still a money-making project; and, it must be admitted, improper 
foods are often served, for example, “ hot dogs three times a week,” ^ 
as one school repoVts. In many places coffee^ is given. Hot lunches * 
are, however, a minor matter as compared with the fact that out of 
346 high schools in the State only, 59 have supervised home eco- 
nomics courses. 


Because the home economics instructor must train the prospective 
homemaker, designate her courses of instruction, set her standards 
of homemaking, define the underlying principles in child training, 
she is the, key person in the whole health program. No one is so well 
prepared as the home economics instructor to begin a health program 
throughout the school; to Vork out principles and standards of the 
oourses through joint conference with all agencies directly influenc- 
ing the mother ; to extend this service to near-by schools or to the 
whole country, it may be, and to worlf fn cooperation with the home 
demonstration agent and public health nurse in her supervision of 
the mother in the home. 

In order to do this she must have an awakened health conscience 
not only for the pupils, the school, and for the mothers and their » 
commumty, but for herself. Her own health habits must be above 
criticism. 


Health education • m the Virginia schools has been established 
along, three main lines. F trst^ the discovery through . the grade 
teacher of those physical defects in. the child which would especially, 
tend to handicap him in securing an education; eeoon^^ oorr^ 
tion of thow defects through the nursQ and the doctor; and, thirds 
the inculcation of health habits and the furnishing of a healthful 
enviroiiment through the study and practice of home economice 
principal.;,; . . ; ' ' 
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Even when teachers carry out conscientiously what they have 
learned in their health courses of instruction, fheir work is nece^ 
sarily limited to the schoolroom^ They can not adequately reach 
the parents whose duty it is to assume the responsibility of sending 
physically lit children to them to teach ; nor are the teachers alone 
^ able to inspire a health conscience in^^the children. Xo teacher 
should be called upon to teach a physically unfit child. The policy J 
of the State board of health throtigh its Sheppard-Towner program 
is to teach parents that it is tJieir responsibility to see that their chil- 
dren are physically fit to receive an education before sending them to • 
school. 

Health education is a big project, and the only way to carry it 
out is for the home economics workers to see their place in rela- 
tion to all other workers, to see how their cog relates to all other 
cogs in the gi eat wheel. The home economics teacher has a big part 
Jo play, because she is training the^ future mothers, and if she does 
not recognize one of her most strategic points of attack, that of 
health education, she is going to fail to turn out all-round home- 
makers who will influence future health conditions as no one else 
can. . ' 

Herman J. Xorton. In the brief time that is allotted me I shall 
attempt to' develop four main pmints in answer to four questions: 

First. What is the health condition of our 22,000,000 or moier- 
-school children ? 

V Second. What agencies or groups of people are attempting to 
- help solve the health problem ? 

Third. What is the Kochester Health* Program for school chil- 
dren ? 

Fourth. How can the home economics teacher assist in hel])ing 
to solve the school health problem 1 

In attacking the first question, namely, “ What is the health con- 
dition of our 22,000,000 school children?” I can best develop the 
picture by refreshing your memory on the, school health survey 
report published a few years ago by the committee on -health, prob- 
lems of the National Council of Education. This committee, under, 
the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of Columbia University, 
made an exhaustive study of the physical condition of school chil- 
dren and reported as followq : 

Of the 22.000,000 school children, 200,000 are mentally defective; 250,000 
are handicapped by organic" heart disease; 1,000,000 children have now, or 
have 'had, tnbercnlosls ; 1,000,000 of them have defective hearing; 8,000,000 
• have defective eyes; 8,000,000 to 6,000,000 are suffering from ^ mahmtrltlon ; 
8,000,000 to 8,000,000 have adenoids, diseased tonsils, or other glandular de- 
fects; 2,()00,000 to 4,000,000 have weak foot ardhes, weak spines, or other 
.•! Joint defects; 11,000,000 to 16.000,000 have defective teeth. Sixteen million 
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of the 22,000,000, or 7S per cent of ull ecliool children of the United Statee, 
have ph.V!«lcnl defects which are poteiillally or nctnally detrimental to health. 
Most of tbe.se def«H!ts are renicilluble. - , 

, The number of agencies or groups of people working on the solu- 
tion of the school child health problem are many. They include 
medical inspectors, school nurses, physical education teachers, nutri- 
tion teacher.s, nutrition physicians, home economics teachere, biology 
teachers, playground teachers, and regular classroom teachers. In 
addition to these people we have such child welfare agencies giving 
health education assistance as the Bureau of Education of the De- 
partment of the Interior at Washington, American Red Cross, Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, National Tuberculosis Association, 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, plus a large number 
of local organizations which spring up in every community. 

The health education proyram in the Rochester Public SchooU . — 
'file Rochester Health Program include.s .seven sections,- as follotvs: 

A. HeaUh ifiR^cvtion, ' 

1. Indlviduul cXHininutiun and instruuieiitul follow up. (Metlhnil 
iiiHpt'ctimi condncled hy the city health bureau.) 

II. Indlvidiml dally uiornlnx benlHi Inspection. (Conducted by cIiism- 
room teachers.) 

HI. Attention to hent, light, ventilation, and sunitution. (By ciaK.>^ 
room touchers, health tcucherK, and pupils.) 

B. Relaxation drilUt.— Three <lally two-niimite relaxation drills given by class- 

room teacher. 

C. /fi/pfenc.^-Classroom instnictlon In personal and community hygiene. 

To tltallte some of above instruction: 


D. 


B. 


1. Health clubs — Two. months' Intensive progmin each term for 
checking up on dully practice of health rules taught. 

. II. Nutrition classes — Orga nisei! on Emersou plan — conducted -In 10 
dlfferenf .schools. 

III. Weight-height Burv'ey — Weighing and measuring of all childreif 

twice a term and follow-op in the home...throimh.' cards. 

IV. Qeoei-al dally nutrition period— Serving of mllk^, penny lunch, 

to all children whoOneed it. 


Organized recreation , — Taught 'by regular classroom teachers and qxHrial 
health teachers. ■ 

I. OloBsroom niimetic exercises and games. 

* II. After-school recreation clubs and athletloB. 

OynvMmtio dr(/4.— Taught by special health edacation teachers. 

I. Marching tactics. 

II. Vigorous arm, trunk, and leg exercises. 

III. Rhythmic exercises. 

IV. Mimetic exercises. ■' ’ >• 

” • ’V. Games. , . . , , 

VL' Athletics end maze ronalnk. 

VIL ThJmbllng. 

Vin. Stunts. 


3(1065-^26 ^3 
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F. Problematic child etudy . — Obsenration and indlvidiial attentloa to the child 
who appears to ^ a problem. (Classroom teachers with aid of other 
agencies.) 

O. Health extension tervice . — Includes a yearly physical examination and an 
active health program for teachers. 

In 1920, New York State Commissioner of Education, John Fin- 
Ley, appointed a hygiene committee and charged it with the prepara- 
tion of a State hygiene course of study for kindergartens and grades 
to sixth inclusive. The oommittee showed originality in its develop- 
ment of the j^llabus, which was divided into four parts, as follows: 

1. Text habits — ^by grades and weeks. 

2. Informational material, by grades and weeks, to correspond 

to the text habits. 

8. Devices — to develop action programs. 

4. Kefereoce readings. 

It ^k a year to prepare the syllabus. Tl^e committee’s first task 
was to set up a list of health- habits covering the whole field of health 
education. They are habits relating to food and drink, such as : 

1. Cultivate a taste for essential foods. 

2. Drink sufficient milk daily. 

3. Eat some hard coarse-grained foods daily. 

4. Eat a substantial breakfast each morning before coming 

to school. 

s! Eat plenty of clean fruit and vegetables daily. 

6. Drink water frequently. 

The classroom teachers have been using the State Hygiene Sylla- 
bus for two years, and each year we note that the teaching is much 
more effective. The keynote of all this teaching is the formation of 
health habits. We are not particularly interested in knowing 
whether Johnnie can recite all the health rules relating to, food and 
, •drink, but we are concerned as to whether or not Johnnie is eating a 
good nourishing breakfast before coming to school each day, whether 
he is actually getting one quart of milk daily in one form or another, 
and whether he actually eats fruit and vegetables daily. 

One of the means adopted for encouraging children to put their 
hygiene instruction into action was the formation of pupil-governed 
health clubs. These were originated by the speaker and introdu'ced 
into 38 elementary schools in April, 1916, as an experiment in per- 
sonal and community hygiene. M) 

The idea of a pupil health club, with a president, vice president, 

' and secretary, intrusted with the conduct of daily classes in hygiene, 
made a strong appeal to the children of grades five t6 eight, inclusive, 



. the position of team health inspector. The president takes the 'chair 
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each momin^, calls the health club meeting to orders and asks 10 
health questions, 0 inspection queftions, and 4 honor questions. One 
of these daily questions is: “How many ate a good breakfast tbi« 
morning and refrained from drinking tea or coffee I ” 

,The health club contest has developed each term into a self* in- 
structing and self-governing system of teaching hygiene — ^through 
which thousands of boys and girls were led to form health habits. 

The method used in organizing and carrying on a nutrition 
is as follows : The nutrition teacher goes into a school, consults the 
last city weight-height survey, and with the aid of the principal she 
selects children who are considerably under weight. 

The principal sends a letter to the parents'of these selected chiK 
(iren and invites them to attend a meeting at the school to hear a 
discussion on the organization of a nutrition class. Ah this meeting 
sn emxilhnent card is distributed to each parent, which calls for the 
parent's signature if she wishes to enroll her chUd in the nutrition 
class. By sipiing the enrollment card the* parent agrees to do the 
following things: (1) To attend each weekly meeting of the class 
which is conducted during school hours; (2) to have her child exam- 
ined by the nutrition class physician; (3) to help her child keep. a 
two-day diet record each week; and (4) to help her child live up to 
the rules of the nutrition class program. ■' i 

Twenty diil^n compose the membership of a nutrition class. 
Each class ha.s a nutrition physician and teacher in c|iarge. 
child has a large chart upon which is recorded his weight when 
entering the class and liis average weight for height' hne or zone 
which he is striving to attaint Each week all nutrition class children 
are weighed, and their gain or loss is recorded upbn their individual 
charts. The approximate number of calories which a child eats 
daily are also recoided on the charts each week. 

For two days folloVring' each nutrition class meeting the pafent 
is requested to keep a two-day diet record in the nutrition dasa diet 
book, showing accurately just what the child has eaten during tiiat 
period. These books are returned to the school before the next class 
meeting, and the nutrition teacher gods over the <book very 
carefully and calculates the caloric value of the food ta1ten.‘ She 
takes ati 'average for the two-day total and places that at tha bottom 
cf the Idiart.' ' Hie teacHef realizes that this ia not by any means an 
' adulate record of 'the bhild^a daily Consumption of food,'’ inasmuch 
as she does not know the exact recipes used by the ih^erh in 'the 
proparation. Of the food.‘ E^n thdu£^ we ivalize that 'this is the 
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are found they are pointed out to the mother and discussed, so that 
she becomes educat^ from first-hand inf<^rmation and is willing ^ 
to start at tmoe to place the child under frealtment for the correction 
of the defects. " ~ 

Results of our past three years’ experiende with nutrition classes 
show that the average gain per child during; the school year 1920-21 
was 245 per cent of the normal. 1 

The next year, 1921-22, the average gain | for. «ach child was 305 
per cent of the normal. At the end of the tl922-23 school year we 
found that the average gain per child was SSsj per cent of the normal, 
or 238 per cent above the normal rate of gai^ for each diild. 

Some people raise the question, But do these children hold their * 
weight after they leave the nutrition class f” This is a fair and 
natural question. We made a study of 105 nutrition class graduates ' 
to see if they did hold their weight; . We found that approxiniately 
76 per cent did so. We furthermore studied ithe cases of those wlm 
did not hold their weight, and found that they had not established ^ 
the health habits taught in the nutrition dat«es-and had reverted 
to unhygienic habits of living^ this accounted in the majority of cases f 
for their dropping below their weight standard after graduation. 

We all recognize that the weight of a child does not by any means 
tell the whole stoi^ of malnutriticm, but we agree that weight is 
recognized' by the medical profession as one important health index. 

In other words, it provides a good starting point. 

In October., 1921, we started to serve a half-pint bottle of milk 
and a cracker to all children in our schools who were 4 per cent or ^ 
more below average weight for height. The Rochester Patriotic 
and Community Fund gave $3,000 to the schools committee of the . 
Board of Education for milk. This money was apportioned to thi 
schools so that those children whose parents were unable, to pay 8 
cents per day for the milk and cracker oou^d have their mid-moming 
lunch the same as other children. , . 


Over 40,000 school children are weighed and measured during 
eacli survey. The name of eacii, actual weight, height in inches,- 
average weight for height, and per cent under weight is recorded 
on the Orade Weight-Height Survey Record which is kept by the 
grade teacher. She then knows whether Johnnie is less than 7 per 
cent, or more than 7 per cent, underweight for his height. If under- 
weight, she. gives special encouragement toi Johnnie to live up to the 
rules' of the health game. 

When the t&me comes to send the school report card home tp. par- 
ents, the (laasoroom teacher also sends along a* oolored card which 
tells the parent thut Johnnie ib up to average weight, for height, or 
within a per cent of it (this ia,^Ued the “safety. zone ”)i,that he is 
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hovering between 3 and 6 per cent belpw^ average weight for height 
(a border line ci^) ; or that he is 7 per cent or more below average 
weight for height. If Johnnie is less than 3 per cent below weight 
for height he gets a white card entitled, “ Card White — All Right” 
If he is between 4 and 7 per cent below weight he gets a blue card 
entitled, “ Card Blue — WpB’t Do.” If he is 7 per cent or more below 
weight he gets a red card entitled, “ Card Bed — Dangerj||^,d^^ 

On the front of each of ^ese cards is recorded the 
his height, his actual weight, and his average weight Jot height 
There is also an explanation of what the terms “All Right,” “ Won*t 
Do,” and “Danger Ahead” mean. For example, “All Right” 
means that you ars withid the average weight zone for your height 
This card shows that you have received an A rating in nutrition. 
You will be weighed again in three months. Try to keep your 
weight up to average by following the Rules of the Health Game 
Hs found on the reverse side of this card. “ Danger Ahead ” means : 

t That J0D are 7 per cent or more balow averase w^ght (or yoar height. 

t Tliet yoa have leas eodurance ia games, sports, and work than the boy or 
girl who ia op to average wdght (or.hla height 

3. That yon have less rt^tance to disease than Jbose who are np to weight 

for height ' ' ' ' 

4. That yon shenld **get busy** end follow the Rnlee of the Health Oeme 
which ere listed on the rereres aide of thtiToaid. 


On the reverse side of the red card are the following health rules 
and comments: 

1. Take a quart of milk a day in one form hr another. 

2. Bat a good breakfast dinner, and supper every day. Chew slowly. 

8. Take a glass (or %'Pint bottle) of milk end a cracker about 10.15 a. m. 
Kat a bread and butter saodwlcb about 4 o'clock. 

4. Bat some vegetables (other than potato) and fruit every day. 

5. Sleep 11 hours every night with windows open. 

5. Take rest periods of at least 20 minutes before midday and evening meals. 

7. Take at least one complete bath every week. 

8. Have a bowel movement at the same time every day. 

The chief causes fcnr faUnre to gain In weight are: DlseaKed adenoids and 
tonsils; lack of fresh air; uvcrfatigne; late hours; not enungh food of the rl^t 
kind; fast eating; sweets between meals ; the use of tea and coffw. Note: You 
will be weighed again In- three months. Try to come up to .vour average weight 
for height and change this red card for one that Ik blue. Then get one that 
is white as soon as yon oan^ 

Anyone ho has the slightest acquaintance w'ith the work Which 
progressive homo economics ' teachers are doing in the schools 
throughout the conntl^ knows that their work reaches far into the 
field of health edueatioii.' It would be' impossible for me to discUss,' 
within the time allotted, all of thei^ ’ activities. ' I shall therefbie 
refer only to those Jkiihts* of actiyfty ^icU from tile health i8p^c3al- 
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aire to make a contribution to the school -health education program 
and really influence the lives of all children in our public schools.^ , 
Our cl^room teachers in New York State, as In many other States, ’ 
are required by law to receive instruction in all phases of the health 
education program in order that they may in turn give effective | 
health mstruction to their pupils. WTio is better prepared to assist 
in this general instruction to teachers than the home economics 
teacher? For example, yon will recall, that the New York State 
Hygiene Syllabus devotes two whole sections to the topic of food and 
drink: The home economics teacher is indispensable in assisting the 
claaaiwm teacher to vitalize her instruction in foods and drink.- 
This can ^ done by preparing for her food exhibit"^: thtee should 
include child dietaries and JOO-calOrie portions. ' ‘ 

*We ire aware that health porters are being widely used % vital- 
ise' all phases of out* health education instruction in the ^'doh. 
We Arc also aware that many of the slogans found on these posters, 
particularly those referring to foods, are •cientiflcaUy iinaoaurate 
and create wrong impressions. What the country n^s for the 
improvement of its posters is an extensive list of properly prepared 
fo^ and drink slogans, and who can prepare these better than the 
home economics teacher? . ’ 

Another device that is used in this vitilization of health mstrue- 
tiqn is the health piayleL Here again, is a ,w;ido and 'fertile field for 
the assistance of the home economics teacher. For example, at €tur 
Madison Junior High School oyr health education teachers organ- 
ize^ a four weeks’ health campaign for the whole scliooL The first' 
week was designated as Health Through Foods.” The home< eco- 
nomics department teachers gladly cooperated with the health edu- 
cation teachers in this campaign by preparing food exhibits and 
providing the food characters for the playlet. Many other su<^ 
illustrations might be given if tiine permitted. 

While the health club contest is on for a period of two months 
each -term, the home economics teacher could be of invaluable as-' 
sistanoe by appearing before the school assembly and by giving 
talks on proper, foods and. by giving food demonstrations. 

In her regi^Iar home economics classes she will find many, under- 
weight* children. These can be organized into small nutrition 
classes po meet af stated periods. Thqaa children c ap ’be provided 
vfith slns^,llutritiw (ilass. charts asd^ theii; w,mgl^t 8 fscprded at eaclji 
mating. , rtich meetings the li^ome qp<m9miq8j teaclmr 1 ^^ an 

opportunity to, vitalito.,ber e omb jo atlpn fi- ^ 

togotixer jUfith tbp giyep,,by the pla^, 
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mi^rhi well be used as demonstration classee before the entire school 
to show all malnourished children B suitable daily program of 
health habits and the almost inevitable results. We -need just 6uo]t 
spectacular demonstrations in order to impress childrep.and cre- 
ate a desire, to enter into the nutrition class game. For example, 
in one of our elementary schools the home econ<Muics instructor or- 
ganized and conducted just such a class as described above and with 
very excellent results. 

This brings us to a consideration of the tliird subdivision of our 
h^’gicne program, namely, the mid-moming lunch. The part to be 
played by the home economics teacher in this connection is obvious. 
If there is no raid-moming milk distributed in school, she should 
mobilize the health pi-ess in the school and assist in getting such a 
service. She of all teachers -should do everything in her power’ to 
popularize the value of the mid-moming lunch with particular 
emphasis on milk. 

Ths fourth section of our hygiene division deals with the weigh- 
ing and measuring of all school children periodically each year: 
This gives the exact condition* of nutrition as indicated by weight 
for ail children m eaeh school The home economics teacher c^ 
readily secure the necessary information with regard to her school 
percentage of malnutrition and use this as an appeal to all mal« 
nourished children in the school to follow her nutrition class pro- 
gram and raise their school health standard in this regard.' ' * ' 

T believe that the home economics teacher can carry on all pf the 
activities which I have mentioned, in addition to handling her .regu- 
lar classroom work. If this is impossible then an addiUonal-or. part- 
time iekeher should be added in each school so that this important 
work may be done. The day is past when any specialist in educa- 
tion is to be allowed to db only the work which relates dj^(ectly .to 
her particular field of activity witliin the four walls of her class- 
room. The home economics teacher must-see education as a whole. 
She must acquaint herself with the work in school depkrtlhents other 
than her own and slm must be re^dy at all times to cooperate With 
each and every department, whenever an opportunity arises, to the 
end that the *home^ economics program and the health education 
program, may both function in promoting the health and< happiness 
of children, v • ' 'I-' !-» {,. i-. r ” f,,,!.-*] • 

•Luot H. Gnuerr. Since there obviously is hot!time<to teach all 
thb ’thibgs which might be tnentibned <asi belonging >tO' home' 'den- ■> 
Domibs,^ then* for the individual teacher the problem' redubes'^teeif 
to'bhoceing the things mogt ’wpith irhile, * Bat, wo^ld itihoti'help>to 
Clarify pubhc^Opfnmn^'hnd to stien^hoR' it in<<favbr''Of 'hope 
i nomics, if certain very impoitantiobjbotivw wbre^bhbidadiilpbiiiaad 
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de«rly gUted as problems for intensive work? As one of the ob- 
jectives in keeping with present problems it mif^ht be well to state 
the part which home economics can play in the bi^ mass movement 
<phioh is sweeping the country in the interest of child health. 

Those who go into homes wherO ifirls have had co«kor>* at sdiool * 
lind much that might lie given as evideni'e of the results of home 
economics. I believe such results rould be measured. Would not 
the following be fair questions for judging the effoctivenesR of home j 
economics on health f 

I 

1. Doo» each girl know that her t'omllfion |k luttiionreH hy the food 

ahe Is preiMirtnic? 

2. Does abe know bow to cbotMw food with btwKh In qiiml? 

*3.' Dope abe iocreasa the amount of milk need becauifo she Is coorlnced It la 
DaceaMrj? How many get their jouoicer brorbctii aiul sisters to drink more 
milk? - 

4. Does each girl not only know the Importance of. but put Into practice, the ' 
eetlna of fteah fruit and leaf.v rcftetables as often a/^ne^'ensary? 

Doea aho know how to aafesuard health In the winter when there are 
ftw veaatahlea obutnable? 

IL Does alie know how idho.v Quorla of milk or )H>undN of veRviHblcH to buy 
ft>r l»er family or for any family of. any given slie? 

7. How many children atop drinking coffee because of wlinl la said In clam? - 

H. Does each girl know what the preechool children abould and should not 
est so that they may enter achool In good oondltlooT Does she Influence them 
Co aat properly? 

P. Doea ahe, know how to plan meals w’hich will provide for the needs uf ail 
• the members of the family? 

'• la How many giris have beep Influenced to eat a good subatantlal breakfkst. 
a'protier Inncheon. and a desirable evening meal? 

How Bumy glrla are •ettiug more slaep oo that the food may have a better 
chknoe to promote health? 

' 1^ f>o they know that plenty of sleep, fresh air, aud sunaliinc are Just u 
'tm^rtant for good health and good nutrition as the right ffiod well cooked? 

■ Do .^y know hew to' select An adequate diet at mlnltnum cost if neces- 
sary? How to. Adjust recipes. to an economical basis? 

14 Do thay know that constipation is very harmful aud that it may be over- 
come by*a proper diet? Does each girl put into practice thia knowledge? 

With 80 many inoportant thiugs^^ to be covered in home ecouomics. 
one hes^ies to ask if there is tune to consider the relation of the 
food budget to the income. But there is a very close connection be- 
tween healthi^d the spending of the income, which is decidedly • 

“ home ” proMem and one very little understood even in homes whwe 
there are girls who have had home eoonomios training. 

^ These MTO Certain eseentiels in diet which must be tnet for** health’s 
sake.” There is a minimum amount for food for each famtlji be|ow 
which haalth will be endangered. If the*inoome is meager so idukt - 
economy < must be practiced) all too often' the lamUy will.saoriQce 
l(N^ tad beaSCb lor the aake of appeamnoe> < r , Jm-nt 
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Could not the homo economics teacher sow some seeds here whicli 
would help to put hoallK first, or w’hich would show how to safe- 
guard health by a minimum expenditure f It may l»e neither 
sible nor desirable'to go into the whole family budget with children, 
but if they can tell the mother how muciiis reasonable to sjjeud for 
food and how to 'Spend it, tlie information might help to prevent 
much malnutrition. This can probably best be done by talking in 
terms of quarts of mtlk, pounds of bread and cereals^ vegetable, 
fruit, fats, and other foods nece^iy', with an, estimate ol high and 
low li nu ts. To learn to cook without learning how to meet economic 
emarpnoies is like buying clothes regardless of Uie relation of cost, 
wearing quality, and amount of money available. There are many 
more people than we realise who have to gpend cautiously tci make 
both enda meet. [Among such, • are college instructora. I heard 
of one instructor and his wife w1m> had $10 a week left after pay- 
ing rent Thew would surely appreciate help in wise spending, ho 
as to conserve jhcalth and efficiency.] , 

As Lydia Roberts in a recent article in “ Hygiene ^ suggests, one 
of the real problems in nutrition begins after the food is prepared. 

If a child does not like oatmeal, ‘fiow are you going to overcome 
the <Mike? The carrots and spinach may be well cooked, but unless 
the child eata foods necessary for health he can not show The effect 
of good preparatibn. . 

Ihe teacher must have not only the courage of her convictions 
but the ability to make the child appreciate what she says if the 
children are Co be convinced so that they change habits. Since a 
fine example is the 'strongest conviction, may the time soon come 
when it will be considered a disgrace to be pale, thin, and witl» dark 
circles under the eyes, and when even the appearance of good,hoaltli 
and the following of the good habits Uught will be among the pre- 
requisites fb|* a teacher of health. ' ' 

Quite as hnportdnt as oonvicgw is the personal appeal. One 
hi^-school j^rl said, “Why, it occurred to me that the tilings 
we learned in biology had anything to do witli my being under- / 
weight,” May this never be said by home economics girls. 

Food work has the best opportunities for vital personal applica- 
tions of any subject; growth, health, good teeth, resisUnce to disease, 
and all the benefits and pleasures to be derived from these, provide 
excellent and appealing points of approach. They are already used 
by many home economics workers as inoeotives to the formation of 
propel* food habits and such habits as enable the food to be utilized 
toward good nutrition and health, usefulness, and happiness., 
MABoasBT Sawtbb* 1 assume that f . have beon asked to discuss 
the s^jeot assigned me, “ The Challenge of the Health’ ^uaation 
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Movement to Home Economics,” from the standpoint of the Red 
Ooss. * ' 

Through our 5,600 chapters, extending into evei*y type of coro- 
muhity in the United States, with^ tlie 6,000,000 school children 
enrolled through the Junior Red Cross, the Red Cross has been . 
particularly conscious of ‘the need for the dissemination of accurate 
information concerning the food heeds of the body in terms 6f daily 
food practices. In many cases chapters have been stimulated to 
activity in nutrition \vork by well-meaning organisations, and indi- 
viduals have sought to “ save our children ” % sporadic and' short- 
lived “milk campaigns,”" “ health campaigns,’’ and “brushing teeth 
to^music.” But out Of all this has come the 'firm cohvictum that, 
neither the individual nor the commnnity will go 'fat Jowatd im- 
hltiving health unlera both are given such information as will make 
them inteUFgent about the essentials' of sound nutrition. This can 
be accomplished only through the development of an educational 
program. , .•. > 

I wlR’ describe the '^hool program of the Red Cr^ss because I 
am most familiar with it and can voice to you the challenge which 
the Red Cross as a health agency gives to home economics. 

' Expenence has convinced Us that the only Way tO' afieot food and 
health habits permanently is'to 'gire accurate information o6noem<> 
ing the principle on which the habits are based: llie program in- 
cluded instruction to all children, both hoys and j^rls, conceniing 
fcmd'and^ts relation to- health, and the necessity for forUiing' good 
food habits as well aS the impjptiance of r^ular exercise, irest, clean- 
liness, fresh air, and simshihe. The grade teachers mUst assume the 
responsibility for the Imlk of the teaching,' but if they ate to do this 
they must' be given the pecdssary' subject 'matter.- TTi'ey need more . 
than “initiative and* imagination.” Accordingly we Offer our' Bed 
Cross course in food selection, adapting ii especially toi^he needd of 
the teachCts. Instruction is given the teachci’s' concerning theit own 
food and health requirements as well as the requirements 'of Children 
of school' age, along with'sil^estions for' saving time by correlating 
nutrition instrud^iUii with otl^r subjects in the regnlar^school our- 
rictilUni. ^ As a par^t of (he Sdhi^l' proglram ah adapted' cdttrse in food 
seloc^bn is offsnsd to 'todtHeM:' T^ is planned to give 'special 

empha^s'tp'thU' n'utjktton'iret^irements of the^M^ cmld’, 'dnd'to 
kctpiaint 'the Uiothei^ wit^ ' thSi nutrition' '* woMT hoing ' carried on ' in 
ihe'schbblS^^'that'bUth’the'hotoes'and'the U(h06lU wilt be WUrtting. 
fcwa)rd’the'saibe\dnd’‘ ‘"'V* 'w 

But the'Side*VliiUhT'yrieh’tb'’eniphiisii»'iS thetdeHtoi't^^ 
of iKhe ' i^cidiiOiDat^" t^ach^rd ' in' tho 'gt^dds atid ‘high Uchbol 'to ^the 

lie^thl'^liditidn^^rd^fl^ ee'b^i^Hed <Mi l>y thb’sbhtidlin'gdneibil and " 

, *whi<hi Itaclades, qr should include, all boys and girls. Shall the home 
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gnomics teacher confine her^ efforts to her classes in cooking and 
and sewing, careless of the fact that outside her classes half truths 
and empirical formulas are rampant? Shall she close her eyes and 
ears while the boys on the football team are being fed yeast sand* 
wiches three times a day under the direction of the athletic coach? 
Shall she miss one of her great^ opp\>rtunities for carrying out 
, some educational work in the school lunch room by being indifferent, « 
or at least by keeping silent, while the lunch room is 'being oon* 
ducted for profit by an outsider? I could cite numerous instances 
where the school children are being exploited also by the most “well 
meaning people,” who have an abundance of “initiative and imagi- 
oation” but unfortunately are lacking in information, while right 
in the same schools are home economics teachers who are well 
equipped to put the nutrition work of the school upon a saihe founda* 
tion.. ’ 


■ The value of health instruction in the ^hools is fairly well eatab- 
^ed, and it is almost universally recognked that sound nutrition 
is a requisite to goOd health ; hut that the science of nutrition is more 
than “milk, eggs, and vegetables” is not so generally accepted. 

Also in many schools it has not occurred to the st;hool administratora 
(and in some instances not even to the home eoonomiics teacher her- 
8^) thlZ the home economics taraining received by this, specialist * 
already in the school system should fit her to lead in the establiahi 
ment of a ^ne program. As I observe the work carried on in differ^ 
ent parts of the country, and* under varying conditions, I am again 
^^)d again aware of the fact that the majority of schools are pot going 
to.be able to employ a health specialist, but that they lyill be obliged 
to use the specialists now* on the school staff, either one or all of those 
now concerned with health; these sb^ff members are the school 
physician, dentist, nurse^ physical director, and home economics 
t^her. In the schools where the program is most successful these 
qtecialists. act as a committee, -each specialist being responsible, for 
tho subject matter in his field, and the grade teachers in turn being 
i‘esponsible for carrying on the bulk of the actual instruction of the 
children."' ♦ . ' • ■ 


j^e piid-morning lunch has achieved consiiderable popularity, but 
\t has been, too generally assumed that it is needed by all cbildrem 
Too often nutrition work has begun .with^the weighing and^ measnr-. 
ing of ' children and ^ has 'stopped with' the introduction of the mid^ 
milk ' lunch, maily chil^h * ifiay be ’ benefited hy 

mjch ^a lunch and show a pfo^^ gain in yir^ght,, expernmce' lUq n^ 
indicate t'liat it is a method, jto,, tie, adopted’ pn a, wholesale 'scale, npc 
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they do not eat any breakfast or have only an inadequate one before 
coming ^ school. The chiid of school age who can not get enough 
food in hi.s regular meals is an abnormal child, and for a limited 
period may need the supplementary food midway between break* 
fast and lunch, but if this practice is adopted the child and parents 
should know the significance of it. The more logi<^ procedun i 
would seem to be to teach children to drink milk and eat enough ' 
other food with it Jbefore coining to school ^to make this mid- ' 
morning feeding unnecessary. If this type of education brij^ 
good r. suits it is" certainly moi-e desirable, for it is establishidEB 
habit vhich can and should be continued, whereas milk betweiy|H 
meals is a temporary ineasure^and forms a habit which will 
later *he broken. It lias been foun^ moreover, that frequently 
•parents stop giving their children milk at home, or insisting upon 
bi’eakfast, because they know thfiy will get a lunch at school. Teach- 
ing and insisting on a good breakfast at home does three things: 
(1-) It throws the responsibility on the family, where it belongs; 
(2) it relieves tJie school of the- problem of handling the milk ahd 
crackers; and (3) it helps tb establish the habit of three good meals 
a day with no lunching between meals. 

Another common shortcoming^ of , the popular health program is 
the emphasis placed the “.Rules 'of Health” or “Ruleat of 
the Game,” as mere tricks to be performed daily. To quote Dr. 
Winslow: 


This i>iuphM!<iK on bnblt foiinutJ'»ii U Hotiud and admiraldo. It must be 
remembered, bowevor, that tbe school is not concerned merely with the child 
aa a child, bat with the f«undatlottH npon which Itn whole after Ufa la to be 
bnllt We should not be aatl.Hfled to teach a pupil to find his way about the 
Tillage and then uHMnme be has U^anied geography. Nor 1 h It enough to cultl- ‘i 
vate.thoHc lionltb habits wbicli can Ins. practiced at S, or 10, or 14 yearn o( 
age w'lthout a real coinjirehensioii of the banle phyHlologl<*al principles which* 
ooderlle the rules <»f heA]th. 

B,ablt formation should no doubt he our first aim, bur It 'is by no means oar 
only aim. We must also lay u sooad basis of know ledge If tlie child Is.to ba 
aonethlng more than an. automaton, If he la not only to learn certain tricks but 
Is also to acquire Intelligence which will enable him to modify his habits to 
meet the changing conditions of after life. With ever>' year health prohlenu 
loom larger In our community life, and If the citizen Is to deal competently 
with such problems he mdat know something more than that lie was taught la 
Kbool to brash bis hair in the morning, to operate thb tooth brush with 'a 
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rotary motion, to eat carfots, and to drink milk. • I believe we jnay advance as 
a fnndamentBl poetulate that p progran^ qf scsbool.-bygiens shoul^ include ju^, 
merely tbe formation of health liablts Immediately necessary to the child, but 
also the acquisition of a certain basic body of knowledge which will be nbees* 

sary fqr the contilnuance of heulttay tlTing In tbe fhttrrb. 

^ con^ti^n'of & cfeiiaiiB 
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of the J5ity of Wilmington, Del., towns are small and the high school 
and grade schools are housed in one building, thus making the grades 
very accessible to the home economics department. 

Last year, a State nutrition' committee was formed consisting of 
the Child Welfare Organization (the members of which were to 
make the preliminary weighings) , the extension division (which wiS 
to work with the parents and furnish the printed record cards) , and 
the State department of public instruction (which was to conduct 
the educational work in the schools). This plan was successful in 
the bringing together of associations interested in the nutrition of 
children, but the cooperating ageincies were not able to carry out 
their part of the program in time, and this fact handicapped the 
work in the schools.^ committee was not reorganized. 

The State Parent Teachers Assocation, the extension division, 
many^ other organizations are interested in the nutrition program, 
but the program is being carried out in the school ^stem,by a de- 
partinent that has actual contact with the children in the school — the 
home economics department. 

the project. Previous to last year, several teachera individually 
had made efforts to meet tliis malnutrition situation, but there was 
no uniform method of carrying on a campaign. The results were 
varied and neither the people of the State nor outside organizations 
had any confidence in any of the plans. At a State conference of the 
home ^onomics tehchers, it was decided to put a unit of nutrition 
work into the State Course of Study for Home hk^onomios, thus 
making the plan of work uniform throughout the State. It was 
agreed that in all of the high schools the following provisions be 
adopted: (1) That the work start in January ‘and continue at least 
12 weeks; (2) that one double period (90 minutes) of home eco- 
nomics time per week be given to this work; (3) that the girls in 
the^ swond-year home economics clas^ conduct the program, and 
that it b'e made educational for them as well as the grade children; 
(4) that the underweight children in each grade be weighed whekly, 
but the educational part of the program be givbn to all of the chil- 
dren; (8) that accurate records be made and kept as pennanent 
property of the school. 

The class project was sttCted as follows: “Thete kre'childr^ in 
our schools who are 8 per cent underweigfht ‘ What'havw we leSraed 
in home economics that we can teach thesi children to help them 
attain normal weight t ” The objectives of the NtttriUoh Program, 
us stated by the teachers, indicate a twofold purpose : ' . 

First., to assist in teaching health to the children of the Delaware 
l*ublic Schools*— ‘ ‘ -I . . . 1 , . ‘ 
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* »l!he Nntrltlon Program' mean* moro than Ja4t nntHtlon--lt tneliulM dN benlth tnlcn. 
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' I. .By' i^vihg health talksy plays, .posters, health booklets, eto., to 
all the ^ade children. . , , 

2. By interesting the grade teachers in health. 

S. By interesting the parents to make it possible for the children 
to obeengre health rules. 

4. By giving personal attention to chronic underweights and 
striving to start them to gain health by correcting defects, estab- 
lishing positive health habits, etc (In 12 weeks it is not possible 
to show a great number of pounds gained. If it can be shown that 
the children start to gain, the function of the nutrition program will 
be realized.) 

Second^ to teach the home economics girl a practical application 
of her. knowledge of health and nutrition and an appreciation of 
her obligation to her community' — 

1. By organizing her fund of information into such form tliat 
children may understand and be interested. 

2. By learning to present information in an interesting way to 
children. (This will necessitate a study of child life — imagination, 
memory, play, etc.) 

8. By learning to weigh and measure accurately and to keep cor- 
rect records. 

4. By learning to interpret redor^ 

5. By studying the agencies for welfare in the country, State, 
and community and learning how to« cooperate with them. 

6. By realizing that it is onr duty to teach less fortunate people 
what we have learned, and to show an interest in new discoveries 
and movements, for betterment. 

' In November or December,- the nutrition unit was presented to 
the second-year class in home economics, fmd the preliminary prepar- 
ations were made. Each school had a set of scales, and these were 
tested for accuracy. Practice in weighing and recording with ae- 
cucaoy aod speed were given. The teacher explained the plans to 
.the superintendent and to the grade teabhei’s, either in faculty 
meeting or by personal conference-. The record sheets were studie<i- 
Lists, were prepared, by. the second-year class, of pupils in each gta^e 
who were reported underweight last year. The cjass procedure was 
then sofnewhat as foilo^s : ' . .. . . < 

1. • EeMfiON or •sd/eoft fbr oi« aeoWA i , > < 


.iQPor^ot. fof beaim >lns , 

. . JL< Arrange tbene topics In the order of ureHehtutlon, (^nsideriiig Intent 

,u; 0 ^ . ,^.TT , r ■ -'1 If!, .. (I* , I fi-ri '.'.o 

to chlluren and fogieai 8equcn<^«- ^ 

Si Divide ihttf'li’toidcs for the wecWy tAlks. ' - • * 

' Pritpai^ktUm cff 'tsIkS' ''-j' • '< ‘.'ly. ' 


1. Decide on grade room with which each girl will afork. 


• I ( 






,2.' Girl visits grade and otwerve*. teacher and children, pictures used, 
A CMrl M (ratlines . of , talks ' >uid collects Illustrative material.. 



, TO TBAllfIKO 




Selection of children to be weighed^ ^ 

1. Consult school records on health of cliildrra. 

2. Choose 8 or 10 children from each room who are highest per cent 
^ underweight These are to be weighed each week. More than this 

number requires too much time, both for the children and for the 
girls. 


1. A uniform system Is used In all schools. Blanks are furnish^ from 

the State office of the Delaware Department of Public Instruction. 

2. Figure and record, at banning of program, for each of the children 

to be weighed we^iy, the number of pounds each child la below 
weight nod add what the normal gain would be In the 12 weeks. 

8. I«t children know each week how much' each has gained or lost and ' 
bow much Is needed for normal weight 
4. Each girl liiust plu to make a weighing each month after the 12-week 
‘ 4)erlod, as a fbliow-up dieck *on the' work: Some plan for kkeplDg 
up the Interest In 'health 'habits should be worked, out after 12- 
week period, such as a weekly check on certain health habits. In 
some cases, plans for keeping Interest during t^ie summer are 
- worked out 

Beeulte 

I. To the ddld'ren. * 

1. The grade children are Interested in and learn health . rules, , Sphls 

is an educational campaign, not a clinic. We have accompliahed a . < ■ 
great deal If we have inspired the children to want bea^h, and 
have shown them hoW to get It ' 

2. The children often Induce their parents to help them In carrying 

out the health \ules. ; : ■ . . . > i 

3. Children who are chronically underweight start , to,, s^ln. ,Wo .Gap 

not expect large returns In 12 weeks, with only a 6-mlnate. talk 
per week. This year 881 chronic underweights, or 82 per cent of 
. the 1,049 cases studied and treated, 'started to ‘gain. Thd 'period ‘ih 
which we cakry on t the nutrition program ip the* period wbeii colds 
and epidemics are prevalent > 

4. Crade I teachers luive an • awakened Interest in health. They have 

been shown the poaribilitles In health Instruction for the physical 
and mental development of children. * ' 

II. To the home economics girls. •' <:(i. ;l > 

The preceding plan' he^>ed the home economics girl to - understand nn- 

trltioD. One girl remarked. “I never really believed that food could 
change people so, but I see how It changes these, chUd^cn frpm.wwk 
to week." 3be has learned the fundamentals of coipmoolty service — 
to pass. on to the fellow members of the community kntfwlidge 
which she possessed which will asslM them.' has develi^ped 
initiative, organising power, and the- art of expressing, lerecU io 

speechju She has JteatUed to appeul to). llftifi children,, ^.ipach Uteip. 

• to play with them, and above all, she has^ lgurne^, 11^6 ^o<jd princlplieB 
, , |BQ tha|t shej and her pupils will be l|be benefaebaiu. Wiie^ 

becomes a member of 6dult society,' will dhle storii kit tl^'Mucaridnal , 
movements, after having i^ril^ipated In tlili'bne,>dr’Wi1r8he dodp- 
' erilte end be*a leader in hnraan iqiUftY < m.,?' -lif.- M il l' i f 
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teachers are better prepared to teach those phases of health educa- 
tion which deal with nutrition^ clothing, personal liygiene, and home 
an^ c om mu ni ty sanitation, ^an teachers trained for any other 
phase of school activity ; but I do not believe that upon them should 
rest ^e burden for all phases of health work. 

That they realize and assume the responsibility for those phases 
outlined is. shown by the very definite health objectives which are 
outstanding in most of their teaching. I belibve that to this teach- 
ing is due much of the credit for the great difference noted in the 
general public attitude toward advice° given for diet in h^lth. 

, Trenton teachers have the hygienic point of view and are very 
definitely striving to make pupils want to know how to be healthy, 
and to realize the very close relationship existing between diet and 
health, clothing and health, personal hygiene and healthy and home 
and community sanitation «and healtlT 
Adelaidb Laxtba Van Dusbr. Children, even those of high- 
school ago, are not keenly interested in health in the abstract. ' It 
is their own loss or gain in weight, their own visibly reddening 
cheeks, and not the reiterated statement that milk, rest, and fresh 
ah* have power to produce these pleasing results in others that 
appeal to them. Home economics may be a direct application of 
such rules, a happy commingling of the. concrete and the abstract 
This department ought to give the best lessons in health teaching. 
Unfortunately, home economics never reaches more than a fraction 
of the entire school enrollment — seldom all of the girls, almost 
. never any of the boys; so, perhaps of necessity, we find others teach- 
ing undw the name of health, hygiene, or physiology, that which once 
seemed to us to be our own special prerogative. This apparent over- 
lapping of subject matter is one of the most confusing, as ^ell as 
one of the most encoura^g, conditions of present day education. 
It is oonfu|jng because of the danger of encroachment on another’s 
preserves, and encouraging as an indication that much that for- 
merly was considered pf value by few has come^to be regarded as 
worthy of consideration by many. . ^ 

In deciding the relation of the home ecoB dmi^ d^tliiiint to the 
health program of the whole school we must conclude: 

' (a) That there are phases of health education that the home eco- 
nomics teacher is probably better qualified to assume than anyone 
else 'on th<6 teadiing staff. * 

Thst she shpuld not bcnreticent in letting this ability be known 
as part of her professional equipment ’ 

(c) That she may strengthen her positioQ as authority on such 
aubjects, both within 
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in outside or^nnizations and by cooperating with them whenever 
called upon. 

(d) Lastly, that in lending her support to all those who are en- 
couraging better health habits she is but carrying on by the light of 
modern discovery that which was begun by lier predecessors in the 
early days. 

THBfcjCONTRIBUTION OF HOME ECONOMICS TO CITIZENSHIP 

Dr. Helen T. Woolley. Home economics constitutes either a 
very broad field or a narrow one, depending upon how it 4s inter- 
preted. When it is interpreted as concerned with the techniques of 
coojcing, sewing, house furnishing, and budget making, it has only 
an indirect bearing upon the problem of creating worthy home mem- 
bers and good citizens.. In so far as efficiency and orderliness in 
conducting affairs are important elements of character, doubtless 
even the techniques have their importance. Most of us know to our 
cost, however, that efficiency and orderliness, if blind to the larger 
issues of. life, may even work against rather than for the finer 
qualities of character and personality. Any technique which gets 
to regarding itself as an end in itself, may become a' menace. 

When home economics takes the stand which most of your leaders 
take to-day, when it ceases to be concerned primarily with techniques 
, and turns its attention to the spirit and j)urpose..p_f family life, to 
the child as the central interest in the family, and the care and 
training of children as the most vital function of the home, then it 
takes an attitude which has a very direct bearing on worthy home 
membership and on preparation for citizenship. 

The connection between worthy home memtership and good citi- 
zenship is very close indeed. It is more than an analogy to say 
that the family constitutes the first community in which the child 
finds himself. It is probably true that the little child’s relationship 
to his parents and the members of his own family determines some 
of the most fundamental and most lasting of his social attitudes. 
Habits— ways of thinking and feeling— which may last for a life 
time, and which are exceedingly difficult to change at any time, be- 
come established in childhood. I would likP to discuss with you some 
of these fundamental attitudes which profoundly modify first home 
membership, and later citizenship. Attitude toward authority is an 
aspect of personality which gets an early set. The parents’ concep- 
tion of obedience as a principle and the kind and amount of obedi- 
ence demanded of the child have a profound effect upmn social atti- 
tudes. The result of one type of treatment may be a contrary child 
Md later a cantankerous adult or a social rebel. Or, anther type 
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of treatment may tend to produce a too docile, easily directed child, 
who grows up lacking in initiative and self-confidence, and unable 
to use to the full the powers he possesses. The correct use of the 
principle of obedience to help develop self-control, not to stifle it, 
is an art worth the parents’ learning. 

■ A child’s attitude toward reality — his conception ol truth, of tell- 
ing the truth, and of facing facts — is another aspect pf personality 
which is given a bent in very early years. Parents who manage 
children by petty lies, which they jxo doubt regard as justifiable 
diplomacy, are unconseiously teaching children to gain their own 
ends by lies and to be distrustful of others. Children who are en- 
couraged to live in a world of make-believe may be cultivating a 
valuable type of imagination, but only too often they are merely 
learning to evade realify and get their satisfactions in ways tlut 
require no effort and no proper social adjustments. jDependability 
as a citizen may hinge upon the infantile attitude toward reality. 
It is worth the parents’ while to try to understand the correct rela- 
tion between the child’s real world and his imaginary one and then 
see to it that a child can tell the truth and face reality, and yet not 
have his creative imagination impaired. 

Attitude toward property is a third aspect of personality which 
gets its bent in early years. The child who is allowed to, grow up 
without property of his own gets no correct conception of mine and 
thine. Children in institutions are apt to suffer in this way.' Little 
children should not only own property but should have some share 
in caring for it. To develop in a child a proper respect for prop- 
erty, without teaching him to rate it above the values Involved in 
human welfare, is again an art worth the parents’ study. 

Even more vital than any of the three preceding topics must be 
rated the child’s attitude toward love and the life of affection. The 
kind of love given him by his parents has a profound effect upon all 
his later social telations. To make a child feel that he is lov^ and 
appreciated, without making him too dependent, too self-sati|Bfied, 
or allowing him to become a tyrant by reason of love, is an art to 
challenge the most able parent. 

All of the attitudes we have been discussing are first developed as 
part of family life. They have to do with the spirit and atmosphere 
of the home. From the home they are carried on to the community 
and help to fix the type of citnenship. To what extent can an under- 
standing of them be taught as part of a course in home eoonomiosi 
Wh^hever it is possible to develop a real course in the care and* 
training of children. The topic can not be taught abstractly. Some 
first-hand contact with little children is necessa^. The^ ideal way 
is a nursery school, in which students have the opportunity to.ob;^ 
serve the reactions of the same children day after day* . Failing^j|u^ 
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some repfular chance to help in children’s in^itutions, or even a sys- 
tematic study of the little brothers and sisters of the class may be 
made. Needless to say the teacher, too, needs some knowledge of 
child psychology *and some first-hand experience with childrenr As 
for any new type of instruction, a hew type of teacher training is 
necesikry. The collegiate departments of home ecdhomics must take 
the lead, ■ 

Carlotta C. Greer. Two i-ery important functions of the school, 
are these-: (1) Pr^ar^on for earning a livelihood ; . (2) prepara- 
tion and training for homemaking. The ability to earn k livelihood 
is one of the qualities of citizenship; the ability to make a home is 
9I.S0 a quality of citizenship. 

An appreciation on the part of a child of the mother’s work in 
the home and of the father’s industry to maintain a home is necessary 
that the child may have a wholesome attitude toward his home. 
Looking at this matter, in a very material way, let us consider what 
the home economics teacher can do to develop a girl’s appreciation 
for the work of her parents. 

One plan which may prove somewhat effective is to have a pupil 
determine as exactly as possible the ^st of the clothing which she 
wears. The solving of this problem is a revelation to some pupils. 
With~this as a beginning, the problem may be continued by having 
each pupil determine what she costs her parents each week. When 
pupils calculate also the cost per month and per year to their parents, 
they are often astounded. Many of them get kimewhat of an appre- 
ciation of the sacrifices their parents are making to keep them in 
'school. 

The solving of this problem may accomplish several things: 
(1) A girl’s appreciation in a very material way of what her edu- 
cation means to her parents ; (2) an introduction to the study of 
family budgets. Starting the subject of budgets with this definite, 
intimate problem is, it seems to us, good psychology. If the teacher 
keeps in mind that education means not only preparing pupils to 
'^live, but also teaching them to live now^ a consideration of the 
family budget may not seem so remote, hypothetical, and uninter- 
esting to the pupil. 

With the great change in our industrial and social conditions, 
along with the decided change in the activities of the home, , there 
comes a great responsibility for t^ school. It has been said that the 
school is not responsible for the industrial and social conditions as 
they now exist, but it' is responsible for doing its best to meet the 
problem. There is no subject offered in the. school curriculum which 
affords greater opportunities to Mlve tlm problems which chiinged 2^- . 
dustrial conditions have brought about in ^ home thw. home 
Qomies. If by our teaching fdie girl may real^:thoi , 
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the home, and may appreciate the work of both the mother and father 
in maintaining a home, we shall make a forward stride in molding 
worthy home members. If our teaching can be made so inter«jj?tinjr i 
and useful that the pupil carries it into' her home and enli.sts the ; 
cooperation of parenu. we shall have gained much in promoting | 
worthy home meml>erahip. To do thi.s we need limnaii lieings for i 
tea^chers. We need women who do not merely know the subjei’t^.biit j 
know the child and the child’s home. 

Ella L. Babcock. Home eoononiit's is founded on service. • Xo 
’other subject has so great an opportunity. With’ the entramV of 
j^men extensively' into the industrial field, the mother sharing 
/w’ith the->father in earning the family income, the welfaiv of the 
entire community is affected, principally through health, and if the 
home is to be maintained and the fainUy kept together, the resjam- 
sibility rest§ on our ability to train the girls to curry on the huiiie.^ 

The work offered the girks in ])ersonul hygiene aiUl home ^r^of 
the sick carries almost immediately into their own and their neigh-' 
bor’s homes. For example, recently one of the girls came to school 
and with great glee told how she had be<‘n able to show the lady next 
door how to give her sick aunt a bath in bed. and how to make the 
bed up fresh with the patient in it. The whole neighborhood talked 
of the value of this lesson to them. Because of the intei'est awakened 
in school a large number y)f our girls are selecting the nm-sing pro- 
fession as their life work. This is a ival community service. 

Fathers who buy sewing machines for the girls who learn how to 
use them in school are finding home economics worth while. The 
girls arid their mothers work together, often the next d(M>r neighljor 
comes in to take tf. lesson; the standards for clothing are gradually 
changing; and the home group is more closely bound together 
through this cooperative service and use of leisure. 

The home economics department working with the Junior Red 
Cross finds one of its best opportunities for teaching service. In 
the food classes at Christmas time over 16,000 cookies were made by 
sixth'grade girls for distribution. 1 his was made a real community' 
projwt. The art department made beautiful, cheerful boxes for 
■holding the cookies, tlie Girl Scouts delivered the boxes to the 
homes. Old folks as well as children were remembered, for all the 
old folks’ homes, orphan asylums, and children’s homes were on 
the list, and all the “shut-in’? children that we could hear about 
were nmde happy. The dlothing classes make tljeir contribution to 
community service through their work for babies. During the past 
year over 260 ‘ baby layettes were completed for needy mothers. 
One home economics class has adopted a family with 10 children, 

, whose father finds it almost impossible to more than orovide food 
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money for the needed materials and have contracted to provide 
the four younger childion with their summer wardrobes. Another 
class has undertaken to put into practice the le.ssons they have learned 
in patching and darning — once each week the members go to one of 
the primary schools in the poorest section of the city and tench the 
childien how Jp jiatch. darn, and keep their clothing in repair. 

.V la’ll r K ptroni-NEAi’. The ability to earn a living is at the foun- 
dation of all citizenship in a democracy. Any aspect of education 
xvhich contrihutes in assisting a cliild in earning a living, and in 
making him happier and 111010 efficient in his work, is the best type 
of citizenship education for the great mass. 

In our program of citizenship educiition for the common mind 
which has been emphasized in Detroit, we have consideiod the ' 
work done by the home economics people to be as essential as the 
six’ial, economic, and political aspects. Community life and na- 
tional life are only {)ossible when built on an efficient and- contented 
family life. Oftentime a course in sewing, or a course in cooking, or 
household duties is the only con<;retc part of the school program 
that the child who leaves i^’hool at the close of the elementary 
grades is able to carry witn her. Thousands of girls emer the 
factory at 14 and Ifi with no other possibility of getting thf home 
arts before they accept the responsibility^ of home life. It is 
(Kjually valuable to the girl, reared under a roof of prosperity^ 

. where the .servant has deprived the child of the opportunity of 
getting such training under the guidance of the mother. It is this 
vocational aspect of home economics that I lielieve contributes most 
toward attaining our citizenship objectives. 

In the cla.ssr(K)m. where home economics is studied, children 
from every typ<* of home, every professiim and vocation meet on a 
ooiniudn level. At their work tables children of the employer and 
oluldren of the emphiyee', the children of the rich and the Hiildren 
of the poor, meet together. In this informal manner and for the 
purjio.se of work, done as it is in the world of actual life, each child 
brings from his home the experience, the contacts, the aspirations, 
and prejiidice.s of a different environment, ll^ese experiences ai-e 
tlinnvn together, integrated, and a new producVresults. Out of this 
"ocializing process comes new attitudes towar;^ the home, home life, 
the community, the actual earning of a 
and ideals of our democracy. 
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W. s. DuFrEXBAUOH. To-day junior high schools are numbered 
' by the hundreds; 675 cities having $ population of 2,600 or more 
reported one or more of such schools in 1922, The junior high 
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8(;hool movement has s\ve|>t (he country because school men and 
oUiers have lonp been convinced that there are certain defects in 
the conventional ty|>e of organization on die 8-4 plan. The pur- 
pose of tluL^unior lii^h scIukjI in ^neral, then, is to remedy these 
defects. By }>ointin^ out some of ilie shortcomin^ni of the sU plan 
of organization it may be seen what purposes the jtinior hiph school 
serves. 

In the first placx> it is necessary to understand that one of the aims 
of the elementary school is to pive the child a mastery of the ** tools 
of learning. It is not necessary to discuss the niethod.s of giving 
theije tools. They should l>e acquired thnmgh intere.sting subject 
matter. Every child must come into |>ossession of tl>e school arts, 
or the tools, hut tliese can be ^acquired in loss than eight years.' To 
continue drill U|K>n reading, writing, and aritlimetu- f< ' that length 
of time is wasteful. In some cities of the ^untrj die elemenUiy 
course is only seven y^ars. and there is no evidence to show that tlie 
children completing a seven-year course do not have the school arts 
as well mastered as those completing an eight-year course. The 
h\idence seems to l>e that graduates from a ^ven-year elementaiy 
school take up and pursue high-s«'hool work as easily as the 
graduates of an eight-year elementary school. It is now^ believed 
that si.x years is sufficient lime in which to. come into jwssession 
of enough knowledge to begin some work of a secondary school 
nature. By the end of the si.xth grade surely the child should be 
able to acquire new matter by the use of the tools. 

In schools organized on the conventional plan of eight grades, the 
seventh and eighth grade work repeats to a very greot e.xtent (hat 
of tlie fifth and sixth grades. In tJie fifth grade a pupil studies 
common and decimal fractions, and again in the seventh grade. Be 
studies percentage and interest in the sixth grade and again in the' 
Vfighth. In the fifth grade he studies the geograpliy of the United 
States from a small textbook, and in the seventh grade the same 
topic from a larger book. I have looked oyer examination questions 
in geograph}' made for fifth grade children and questions on the 
same topics mad§ for seventh grade children and could not tell the 
difference. 1 once heard of a school superintendent who got his 
questions mixed, giving the seventh grade ^t to the fifth grade 
pupils, and the fifth grade set to the seventh grade pupils, without 
harm being done to either class. It is not much wonder that chil- 
dren in the upper grammar school grades find their lessons flat, stale, 
and copapar^h ely unprofitable. 

Even the traditional seventh and eighth grade work looks back- 
ward, whereas it should look forward so that the pupils may do 
better the things ahead of them, whether it be work in school or 
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in the store, factory, or office. As V'an Denburg says: The average 

elementary scliool has never taken any higli decree of interest in 
the success of its pupils in doing tlie work that lay ahead of them 
after graduation.- The one and only question was * graduation’ — 
after that tlie deluge, if such must be,” 

' 111 © purposes of the junior high ^hool are in general the folio 
•opr* (0 To enable children 12 to. 15 years of age to make nio _ 
profitable use of their time; (2) to bridge the gap InUween the ele- 
mentary anil the high school; (3) to provide means of exploring 
the child's inteixists, aptitudes, and capacities. 

These purposes may be expressed in otlier ways. Pnif. Thomas 
dIFiggs thus summarizes tlie purpose of the junior high school: 
(1) To continue, in so far as may swm wise and possible and in a 
gradually decreasing degm, common, integrating Vacation; (2) to 
ascertain and reasonably to satisfy the pupil's important, immediate, 
and assured future needs; (3) to explore by means of material in 
itself worth while, the intei'ests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils; 
(4) to reveal to pupils, by material oTtlierwiee justifiable, the pv^i- 
bilities in the major fields of learning. 

Ebha V. Thomas-Tindau— T o discuss intelligently the oppor- 
tunities of home economics in the extra curricular activities of tlicll 
junior high school, one must view the problem in its relation to the 
basic principles underlying this type of school Again, one must 
consider tlioughtfully the distinct contribution home economics 
should make to the complete development of the individual youth. 

To my mind eaclr junior high school diould function as an educa- 
tional lighthouse whose guidance rays illumine to its students the 
possibilities for. well-rounded education and show the varied oppor- 
tunities for strengthening weaknesses, for adding to culture, and 
for developing innate possibilities and powers. To further this end 
a systematized guidance program should be incorporated in the 
working schedule of every junior high school, vitolizing instruction 
in the various courses of study, and providing for activity periods 
function'ing in the direction of learning Hy doing under wise 
guidance.” 

Wlien the junior high school day was lengthened by one hour, the 
five extra periods were assigned in the Holmes Schjopl to club activi- 
ties. We devote one of these to faculty meetings wherein junior 
high school problems are discussed and experiences exchanged. This 
period provides invaluable professional training for teacheis. A 
second of the five periods is given over to personal guidance of 
pupils. In this, the home-room counselor establishes confidential 
relations with her rtudent grou]^ She gives direct ethical guid- 
ance and stresses moral values; she suggests remedies for reinforcing 
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. physical,6cholasti{c,ai\d moral weaknesses ; she discloses opportunities 
for acquiring culjtural background and for developing individual 
powers to the utihost. The other three periods are given! over to 
meetings of various school orgahizations known as “ sclfOol clubs,” 
each leaving definite aims and activities. Every club of the system 
is designed to further one or napre of the seven cardinal objectives 
of secondary education ; and eyery member of the faculty, including 
the teachers of home economics, should strive to attain these objec- 
tives in the reg^ilar school work and also sponsor one or more of the 
following types of clubs: . • 

1. Those contributing to health and wholesome pleasure. 

2. Those reinforcing physical weaknesses, thereby furthering the 
possibilities of scholastic ’progress. 

' ^ 3, Those preparing for worthy home membership and the estab- 
lishing of harmonious social relations. 

4. Those opening iip the held of vocational opportunity. , 

6. Those focusing on civic , obligations and stressing a high type 
of citizenship. 

6. Those making for a worthy use of leisure. 

Those haVing distinct ethical aims and glorifying right living. 
When our club system was first organized the Holmes School 
challenged its home economic teachers to sponsor clubs of each oj, 
the seven types needed for a well-rounded education. They re- 
sponded nobly,- I recall with pleasure the lunbheon clubs— a series 
^ of cooperative clul)^ which planned, marketed fpr. cooked, and 
served the daily lunch for 60 or 7(X teachers and ^lests. At present • 
pro\ ision is made for this kihd of work in the regular course of 
study, but for a 'number of years over 350 students n semester vol- 
untarly affiliated themselves with clubs of this type. u whole, 
the,menus were well balanced, the’ food well cooked, dainti^ served, 
and sold at a, minimum price. Our camp-cookery clubs of to-day"are 
o^erc^owded with boys eager J;o know the essentials of ‘sanitary, eco- 
nomic, healthful living during enjoyable outings. ^ 

As to another phase of the home economic problem in connection 
with Keklth, our textile clubs are stydying^fabrics, their adaptation to 
the clii^ate, season, and special use, thereby cultivating the power to 
discriminate '’between hygienic,^ durable, worth-while goods and 
showy yet unsatisfactory textiles. Our household ^hemistry* clubs^ 
with tnie cooperative spirit, demonstrate how to remove stains with- 
out injiiiy to colbr or fabric and how to restore faded or discolored 
^rments. Meanwhile ^needlework clubs are fashioning approf^riate 
and becoming garments, suited to changeable weather conditions and 
to varied types of service, , Nor. should the work of the First Aid- 
Club bo forgotten,' with its preparation for handling emergency sit- 
^ttstions in the household. 

,, ;r... ■tr,!.,...: 
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Our next objective is reenforcement of weaknesses whether phys- 
ical, scholastic, or moral. Indeed, we find that the various types 
interlock. Surely our Health and Happiness Club, a nutrition club, 
makes possible scholastic improvement through increasing bodily 
vigor. The sponsors of all our restoratory and preventive groups 
cooperate witl^ the various health clubs in order that'tmpils needing* 
this type of help shall receive it. * * , 

Third in our list of clubs are those making for worthy home 
membership. Practically all clubs sponsored by the home economic 
department find their outlet in the performance of home duties, the 
sharing of hom'e. respbnsibilities; the adding of joy to home life. A 
glan^ at our list of home economic clubs will show this to be true 
Our Little Mothers’ Club, House Beautiful Club, the Marketing and 
Serving Clubs, those devoted to cooking, miUinery, dres^aking, 
etc., all contnbute to worthy membership. May I r^fer in passing to 
the splendid auxiliary training in budget making given by the 
matheraaticd club known as the “ Antr-Micawber Club,” whose 
meml^rs reflise to jiermit things merely to ‘‘turn up,”, and to the * 

pressing of home courtesies by the Etiquette Club sponsored by an ‘ 
English teacher. ' ^ i 


opens up fields of vocational opportunity 
What d<^ home economics contribute here* Surely dressmakiuK 
and milhnery present both vocational and avocational opportunities 
to students— vocational, if the club member sees in the work « 
future business; avocitional, if she desires but a worth-while use 
of leisure time. A dietitian may find an impulse toward her life 
itork through living up to her responsibilities in cooking clubs 
and a nurse may date her choice of career from her activities in the 
Uttle Mothers’ or First Aid Club. Time is passing and hence we 

can cite but a few illustrations before we proceed to the neit oh- 
jective — citizenship, 

A basic thought underlying Holmes tfunior High School life is 
the fact that a happy, successful school community can not obtain 
unless school citizens (1) willingly shoulder personal responsibili- 
ties, and (2) give freely^ of self in cooperative service for the com- 
mon weal. „ • 

Schwl citizenship of this type can not fail to find its reaction 
ina higher type of homes and community citizenship. Student 
nAcipation in sdhool government obtains in eve^ department of 
the schoo^ and every club organization is expected to extend its 
a^ivities into the corporate life of ihe school and Iwyond that to 
the home &nd community. Our civic organization, through its 4e- 
• partment of sanitatifm, Encourages liigh ideals of cUizenship as 
shown m sahita^, cleanly living and the civic duty of % economic 
m of material8--thus preventing waste and stimulating thrift 

ItekL *.»?<•>. •• •■■I vl-.' ^ 
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May I also direct your attention to the active cooperative service 
which home economic clubs have rendered in school projects. In 
conjunction with the play presented by the dramatic club at the close 
of each semester, the costuming club makes the costumes and the 
art and sketch club and art needlework clubs together shoulder the 
responsibility of interior stage decorations. As to the reaction of 
our home economics clubs upon the community, our cocking clubs 
are aiding social service workers by preparing nourishing broths 
for the poor, jellies for the sick, and sweets for the shut-ins. 

Even in the daily routine of school work we meet evidences of the 
coqperative ‘spirit of the home economics clubs. The stout brown 
t aprons worn by our boys in the shops and the cooking outfits of the 
girls are all made during club periods. 

The next objective making for well-rounded development is a 
worthy use of leisure. To-day this is of paramount importance, be- 
cause our eight-hour working day permits the devotion of more time 
to recreation and necessitates the formation of right habits for using 
kisure in youth. We have already referred to the fact that cooking 
flubs, and millinery and dressmaking clubs prepare for avocations as 
well as vocations. The Art IJeedlework Club, with its embroidery, 
knitting, etc., adds to the possibilities of personal adornment and 
contributes beautiful and artistic handwork to both school and home 
and trains into worthy employment of spare moments. The House 
Beautiful Club while developing- sesthetic taste also suggests to 
young homemakers a very worthy use of leisure time, that of creat- 
ing beautiful yet practical home furnishings. The Handicraft Club 
has similar aims. 

Passing on to our seventh or ethical aim, we find honiO-economic 
clubs functioning overtime in altruistic service. Our Willing 
Workers clubs enlist the cooperation of various clubs in altruistic 
work, working throughout each semester toward the climaxes at 
Easter tide, at Thanksgiving, and at Christmas. For such ‘times 
several hundred pounds of capdy have been made in the kitchens, 
packed in containers decorated by Art Clubs, and forwarded to the 
soldiers at Mount Alto, the Home for Crippled Children, the Home 
for Incurables, day nurseries, homes, the poorhouse, etc. The dress- 
making clubs dressed 60 dolls as their quota in the preparation of 
100 bags of school-made gifts for poor-house children. .The Art 
Needlework Clubs knitted sweaters, caps, and bags. Thb Willing 
Worker's hidde teddy bears, rabbits, dogs, and cats that they might 
not' be’ outdone by the' splendid action toys, the dolls, fumitoi^, and 
games made by the boys in the Gift Clubs. ' The'^whole story is the 
irtory ‘bf se^ce,' out teachers eyer aiming ’'Icr ' that .weU-to^^ 
deyblopni^i Whioh^ Will giye to our 'American democraty well-bal*i 
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“To match the mountains of this great Republic 
And not creep dwarfed and abased beneath them,” 

Esther Jonas. The aim of home economics has never* been to 
produce a skilled cook or seamstress, but it has been to give to the 
girl an appreciation of home, its benefits and relations, and to render 
her capable of meeting the home problems with intelligence- and a 
consciousness of power; It is therefore not necessary for us to revise 
our aims in order to meet the purposes of the junior high school, but 
merely to add to them. If home economics is to be educationally and 
psychologically sound, it must fulfill the big purposes of the junior 
high school as well as its own. How best can this be accomplished? 
Shall the content and method of the elementary school be extended 
into the junior high school, and that of the senior high school 
brought down, or is complete reorganization necessary? 

The junior high-school movement has affected both the content 
and method of home economics. The content might be divided into 
three groups : F oods, personal appearance and clothing, and health — 
being careful, however, not Co draw any sharp line between the 
topics, and including all topics in each year, so as to produce* well- 
rounded course. ^ 

The approach in the seventh grade could be a personal one, such 
as : “ What should a seventh-grade girl know concerning foods, per- 
sonal appearance, and clothing, in relation to her health?” Here 
is an excellent opportunity for correlation with the physical-train- 
ing department. 


The approach in the eighth grade could be through consideration 
of the family, and might have for its big topic: “What an eighth-* 
grade girl needs to know concerning the economic relations of family 
life, Rnd what she can do to make the f^^ily life better and more 
efficient.” The work might be divided so as to study the family 
individually and as a group. The content would include elementary 
chUd care, the preparation and serving of family food, proper food 
balance and costs, marketing, food preservation, the appearance and 
clothing of the family, garment making— the cost and selection of 


garments— textiles, hygiene and care of the home, and family 
recreation. ' 


By means of this general course we would be continuing the inb 
grating education by giving the girls common knowledge neoessar 
to 4II for intelligent living. ‘ i 

On reaching the ninth grade our problem changes. Here it is ne< 
waary to provide for the varied types of girls. Thera is the gii 
wlw is lookmg forward the girt who goee to the blnl/ 
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high school with no definite future plan, tlie business girl, and- the 
girl who will drop out at the end of the junior high school period to 
become a wage earner. In what way can home economics best pro- 
vide for these girl§? Th^se needs might best be met by a survey 
course. There are a number of advantages to this course; it is 
exploratory, it gives a panorama of the entire field of the subject, it 
reveals the commercial possibilities other than teaching, and at the 
same time trains in the things needed in daily Ijfe. The following 
division of units is suggested: 1. Nutrition; 2. home and family: 

3. hygiene; 4. thrift: 5. clothing and textiles. * 

In summarizing, I would again bring to your attention the five 
important questions for discussion: 

1. The way in which home economics can meet the purposes of 
the junior high school. 

2. The necessity for a broader education of the home economics 
teacher. 

3. The question of home economics as a compulsory or elective 
subject in the junior high school. 

4. The content of the course; shall it be an extension of the ele- 
mentary content, or a bringing down of the senior high school con- 
tent, or a complete reorganization. 

5. The practical use of home economics in the extra-curricular 
activities. 

HOME ECONOMICS IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Gerau)ine Gorton.' Reorganization, to the majority of u.s. mean.' 
confusion, disorder, and .disruption of the present system. The first 
thing to do is to disabu^ our minds of* this idea. I'o avoid con- 
fusion, we must first determine our objectives, for, if we do not, the 
organization will determine them. 

The junior high school economics courses aim to give definite 
knowledge and training in fundamental activities which form the 
basis of all homemaking work. They endeavor to teach an appre- 
ciation of what is included in the advanced training of all girls as 
members of a family with home duties and responsibilities. Thew 
courses aim to give an insight into the vocations related to the home 
in order to give a girl who shows a particular bent along one line 
an opportunity for further study. In other words, the home eco- 
nomics work in the junior high* school is of an. exploratory and 
adjustment type; it gives grounding in work preparatory to special 
courses in the senior high school. ^ 

The technical high schools provide opportunity for further train- 
,; ,ing and acquisition of skill in special fields/of home econoniics work 
^fforing unit courses in- dreifirnaking, caterings <H>minerdkl desigUt 
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millinery, etc. Only courses that permit of practice should be 
offered : for example, jrirll?’ electing; the catering unit should have 
opportunities for planning, preparing, and sei-ving dinners, teas, 
etc., in the community. The junior high sohooh movement will not 
‘particularly affect the present organization of these teclinical high 
.><ohools. Specialized study is not permitted l)efore the second or 
third year (tenth or eleventh), so it will mean that the first year of .. 
preparatory work can be left to the junior high school. 

It is the senior academic high school that is particularly affected 
Tiy this junior high school movement. .Senior high school home eco- 
nomics courses must jirovide opportunity .for further study along 
the line of work for which the girl has shown the most aptitude and 
. Irreatest interest. Thes^ courses mu.st never be static or ‘permanently 
fi.xed but easily adapted to varying needs of pupils and varying con- 
ditions in local and larger social group.s. , 

Our senior high school home economics courses must be organized 
In meet the needs of four distinct groups of girls: 

1. Those who are going to college. 

‘ 2 . Those who are planning to enter the commercial field. 

.1. The girls, who have no definite plans a'nd may or may not stay 
in high school long enough to graduate. (They usually take what is 
known us the ^neral course.) ^ 

4. The girls who are 'interested in the hoineinakrng activities and 
who intend either to stay at home and assi.st in its management or 
to enter one of the wage-earning occupations w hich have their origin 
in the homeinaking field. 

In reorganizing our courses we must consider the ralative amount - 
of time which these groups can devote to home economic studies. The 
briefer the time, the more material of immediate value must we teach. 

( )ur technical and theoretical material should be given in later years. 

Our single elective home economics courses or units should be or- 
ganized to meet the needs of the first three groups. Health and eco- 
nomic principles should be the bases on which to plan these courses. 

An appreciation, or survey, or general course in home economics, 
which' would help to solve her immediate and future needs, might 
be offered for the girl taking the college preparatory course. It 
should be so organized that it would help her to become a more 
intelligent purchaser and consumer by increasing her ability to 
judge qualities and values of products. It should arouse her sense 
of civic responsibility by stressing the relationship between home-' 
and community. • This course would treat the problems of food; 
clothing, and ’.home* life in relation to health and eixmoinic living^ 

It should bo so flexible that when problems of particular interest 
arise, time can be given to discuss them fully. . 
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The question of time will enter into planning such a course. If 
only one 40 or 46 minute perioc^a day is allowed, a course should 
. be organized on that basis (and it can be done). It could be planned 
on a one unit for a year (two terms) or two unit (one term each) 
basis; food and clothing problems would be considered in one unit, 
and home and civic problems in the second unit. If it could be 
rated as an academic subject with required outside study with in- 
creased credit (say two credits for each unit), instead of a labora- 
tory subject, it would be more popular, especially if it could be 
accepted as a college entrance unit. Therefore, if only one year of 
home economics work may be elected, it would be wise for the girl 
to take this course in the eleventh or twelfth year when she has a 
better grounding in science, art, and economics, and a broader out-* 
look on life. 

A similar course could be organized for the girls in the com- 
mercial course. These girls need some home economics education 
studies as part of their liberal education — to teach them how to live 
while pursuing their main occupation. As many of these girls will 
not finish high school, it should be offered in the first year if 
possible,' 

The gi^l taking the general course has a greater choice of electives. 
Home economics courses for her should be planned so as to enable 
her to meet her daily needs and to take her place in -community life 
as a promoter of welfare. The survey or appreciation course, if 
taken in her first year, might so arouse her interest in homemaking 
activities that she would elect other home economics courses. Any 
course is valuable depending upon the use the girl makes of it in 
hw daily life, and other elective courses should be planned for the 
girls who are particularly fitted for and interested in them. 
Courses in advanced cookery, dressmakmg and costume design, 
house construction and decoration and furnishing, household man- 
agement, home nursing, child care, etc., all have their place in the 
experience of the girl. The basic problem of rearing children is 
one of the vital problems of parenthood, and it seems to me ihat we, 
as teachers of potential mothers, should offer more carefully and 
thoughtfully planned courses in child care and training. 

^ These courses could be organized as units of one term (dne 90- 
minute. period per day) or two terms (one 46-minute period per 
day).* AH these elective courses- should be developed along sys-^ 
tematdc lines characteristic of the subject itself by means which func- 
tion in the girl’s experience. . 

The vocational homemaking course, extending throughout the high 
school period, will provide training for the last group of girls, those 
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wAywi) {particularly interested in homemaldng activities. We must 
first analyse the homemaker’s job if we are to teach this course in a 
logical manner. Its aim is to train girls to be homemakers. The 
course should include instruction in selection^ preparation and serv- 
ing of foo(Hwith an insight into institutional methods; purchasing^ 
designing, and making of garments; household management or 
household engineering; household accountipg; house construction, 
decoration, and furnishing; laundry work; care of the sick; dietetics; 
and care and training of children, as well as recreatidtal and social 
life of the family. 

Necessarily the time devoted to this course would be greater than 
that spent on -the single elective home economics course — approxi- 
mately five 90-minute periods per day for the high-school period. 
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